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REMARKS. 


Who  has  not  wept  over  Mrs.  Opie’s  popular  and 
pathetic  story  “  Father  and  Daughter,”  upon  which 
this  piece  is  founded?  It  has  been  translated  into  almost 
every  modern  language,  and  dramatized  at  various  Foreign 
Theatres,  and  has  ever  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  interest 
and  tears.  That  it  has  not  hitherto  been  adequately  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  English  Stage,  must  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
and  regret  to  every  lover  of  the  Drama :  the  present 
attempt  to  supply  so  material  a  Dramatic  desideratum, 
has  been  made  with  a  deference  due  to  the  great  talents  of 
the  Authoress  of  the  Novel  from  which  the  present  pro¬ 
duction  received  its  birth.  Ten  months  are  supposed  to 
have  elapsed  between  the  first  and  second  Acts.  No  devia- 
to  have  been  made  from  the  original  story , 
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but  such  as  \tas  absolutely  necessary  for  unity  of  action 
and  dramatic  effect  ;  and  the  Author  of  the  Piece  while 
he  has  scorned  to  become  a  servile  and  slavish  imitator, 
has  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  the  conceptions  of  a 
writer,  who,  if  we  could  convert  the  tears  of  pity  into 
pearls,  would  deserve  the  richest  coronet  that  ever  was 
bestowed  by  the  hand  of  sympathy  to  grace  the  brows  of 
genius.  At  a  time  when  modern  tragedy  appear  to  have 
forsaken  the  stage  for  ever  his  endeavour  to  yield  a  faint 
reflection  of  but  a  few  of  her  charms,  may  not  be  totally 
unacceptable. 

“  The  tale  each  feeling  heart  shall  thrill, 

Laughter  shall  hear  it  and  be  still, 

And  sacred  to  a  Father’s  woe, 

The  tear  of  sympathy  shall  flow." 


FITZ ARDEN.— First  dress— Clerical  hat,  drab  coat,  blue  waist¬ 
coat,  corderoy  breeches,  knee  and  shoe  buckles,  long  drab  gait¬ 
ers,  grey  peruke.  Second  dress — Brown  coat,  blue  waistcoat  and 
breeches,  blue  stockings,  one  down  about  his  heels,  a  leather  girdle 
round  his  loins,  with  a  buckle  in  the  front — Neck  bare.  Dress  in 
third  Act — Same  as  in  second,  only  more  neatly  put  on. 

GOOD  ALL. — Brown  coat,  fancy  waistcoat,  brown  breeches,  three 
cornered  hat,  grey  peruke,  knee  and  shoe  buckles. 

ALVANLEY. — First  dress— Hussar  officer’s.  Second  dress— Dark 
blue  coat,  white  waistcoat,  black  breeches,  black  silk  stockings, 
knee  and  shoe  buckles,  opera  hat. 

RATTLETON. — First  dress— Drab  frock  coat,  white  waistcoat  and 
trowsers,  round  hat.  Second  dress — Brown  coat,  white  waistcoat  and 
breeches,  shoe  and  knee  strings,  round  hat. 

GILBERT  BACHELOR.— Blue  country  frock  coat,  flowered 
waistcoat,  leather  breeches,  blue  stockings,  large  buckles,  country¬ 
man’s  hat.  Second  dress — White  countryman’s  coat,  white  waistcoat, 
buff  breeches,  white  stockings,  black  hat,  and  large  white  favor. 

MICHAELMAS.— Light  blue  coat,  dark  blue  waistcoat  and 
breeches,  bluestockings,  old  fashioned  shoes  and  buckles,  neckcloth, 
grey  peruke,  and  three  cornered  hat. 

ADDER. — Red  livery,  glazed  hat,  officer’s  cockade. 

SERVANT.— Blue  livery  coat,  red  waistcoat  and  breeches,  plain 
bat. 

LORD  SAUNTER.— Full  dress  coat,  white  embroidered  waistcoat, 
silk  breeches  and  stockings,  dress  buckles,  and  opera  hat. 

CAPTAIN  MOWBRAY— Black  coat,  white  waistcoat,  black 
stockings,  dress  buckles,  and  opera  hat. 

KEEPER.— Blue  coat,  red  waistcoat,  drab  breecliesr  blue  striped 
stockings,  coloured  handkerchief,  common  hat. 

Visiters,  Villagers,  Gentlemen ,  8$c. — The  usual  country  dresses. 

AGNES. — First  dr  ess. —White  muslin  full  trimmed  dress.  Second 
dress  —White  net,  with  satin  slip.  Third- dress— Plain  slate  coloured 
cotton  morning  dress,  long  sleeves.  Fourth  dress  Last  scene,  white 
satin. 

EMILY.— White  muslin  dress,  blue  silk  pelisse,  white  muslin 
bonnet.  Second  dress — French  white  satin.  Third  dress-  Silk  pelisse, 
and  straw  hat. 

MERIEL. — First  dress—  Dark  brown  country  dress,  red  body. 
Second  dress— Pink  petticoat,  blue  body,  straw  hat,  white  favor. 
Third  dress — Same  as  the  first. 

Villagers,  Ladies,  Sgc.—' The  usual  country  dresses. 
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Cast  of  tljc  Characters 

As  originally  played  at  the  Colour g  Theatre. 

Fitzarden,  Father  of  Agnes,  Lear  of  Private  Life,  Mr.  Booth. 
Goodall,  a  Country  Gent.,  Friend  to  Fit zar den.. . Mr.  Anderton. 


Alvanley,  afterwards  Lord  Ravensbourne . Mr.  Gallot. 

Rattleton,  a  Country  Gentleman,  betrothed  to 

Emily  Goodall . Mr.  Coveney. 

Gilbert  Bachelor,  a  Husbandman . Mr.  Beverley. 

Michaelmas,  Steward  to  Alvanley . Mr.  Davidge. 

Adder,  Servant  to  Alvanley . Mr.  Collingbourn. 

Trip,  Servant  to  Fitzarden . Mr.  J.  Stanley. 

Lord  Saunter,  Companion  to  Alvanley . Mr.  Auld. 

Captain  Mowbray  Ditto . Mr.  Hobbs. 

Keeper  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum . Mr.  Ebsworth. 

Visiters,  Peasants,  Reapers,  Syc.  Syc. 

Agnes,  Daughter  to  Fitzarden . Mrs.  W.  Barrymore. 

Emily  Goodall . Miss  Love. 


Meriel  Marygold,  betrothed  to  Gilbert  Bachelor  ..Miss  Watson. 
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. .  .ditto . 
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. .  .ditto . 

C.  F . 
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THE  LEAK  OF  PRIVATE  LIFE  ; 

OR, 

FATHER  AND  DAUGHTER. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — Rural  Landscape,  comprising  Cottages,  Lake, 
Cornfields,  §c.  forming  the  estate  of  Fitzarden 
Fitzarden*s  Mansion.  (r.  H.  S.  e.  ) — Male  and  Female 
Reapers,  §c.  discovered  at  work. 

DUET  AND  CHORUS.  (Omnes.J 
Male  and  Female  Reapers,  c.  F. 

AIR. — “  Jvpon  Rouge  or.  This  is  Nature's  Holiday." 

1.  REAPER. 

Let  others  deem  the  golden  grain 
A  harvest  meet  for  every  toil, 

A  richer  meed  we  hope  to  gain — 

Our  harvest  is  Fitzarden’s  smile. 

Beloved  Master  !  still  be  thine. 

Each  joy  of  earth  ’till  Heav’n  bequeath, 

As  calm  and  pure  thy  years  decline, 

More  than  life’s  sweetness  in  thy  death. 

Chorus — Let  others,  &c. 

2.  REAPER. 

Oh,  just  as  gen’rous,  good  as  free ; 

Thy  life  without  reproach  or  fear; 

May  half  that  pleasure  gladden  thee, 

Thou  kindly  giv’st  to  others  here : 

Be  all  life’s  charms  for  thee  combin’d, 

Until  thou  leav’st  this  earthly  sphere  ; 

That  when  in  heaven  thou  scarce  may’st  find 
More  pleasant  peace  than  bless’d  thee  here. 

Chorus — Let  others,  &c. 

Enter  Michaelmas,  from  Mansion,  u.  h. 

Mich.  That’s  right,  my  honest  lads  and  lasses,  sing, 
sing  away  ;  lighten  labour  and  unburthen  your  hearts: 
you  may  sing,  for  you’ve  cause,  such  a  master  as  you 
have,  who  imposes  no  other  burthen  on  you  than  that  of 
making  him  the  grateful  burthen  of  your  songs  of  praise 
from  morning  till  night. 

l.y£.  Reap.  Ah !  Heaven  bless  him!  I  say  :  if  ever 
there  was  a  good  man,  Squire  Fitzarden  is  one. 
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Mich.  If  succouring  the  sick,  and  enriching  the  poor  ; 
proving  a  father  to  the  orphan,  and  a  friend  to  the 
widow;  rewarding  the  righteous,  and  rescuing  the  sinner, 
make  a  good  man,  he  certainty  is  entitled  to  the  name  ! 
and  as  if  to  ensure  us  against  the  dreadful  calamity  of 
his  loss,  Heaven  has  graciously  formed  his  daughter, 
our  young  lady,  Miss  Agnes,  as  good  and  generous  as 
himself  ( Gilbert  sings,  without,  L.  H .) — but  who  comes  here 
dancing  and  bouncing  about  like  a  parched  pea?  Young 
Gilbert  Bachelor  !  what  meggot  has  he  got  into  his  wise 
head  ? 

Enter  Gilbert,  l.  h. 

Gil.  Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  !  tol  de  dol  de  dol,  See. 

Mich.  Hey  day,  master  Bachelor,  what’s  the  matter 
now 

Gil.  Don’t  speak  to  me,  master  Steward,  don’t  speak 
to  me ;  the  only  relation  I  have  in  the  world  is  just  on 
the  point  of  death,  and  I’m  the  happiest  dog  alive.  I 
dare  say  she’s  giving  her  last  kick  now.  ( dances. )  Hurrah  ! 
hurrah!  tol  de  dol,  &c. 

Mich.  Well,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  losing 
his  only  relation  was  the  way  to  make  a  man  the  happiest 
dog  alive  ;  but  you’ve  not  been  at  work  to-day  ? 

Gil.  Work,  no,  I  shall  do  no  more  work  till  I’m  mar¬ 
ried.  Tol  de  dol. 

Omnes.  You  married!  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Gil.  Yes,  T  married  !  for  I  shall  be  married  now  ; 
but  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it.  You  all  know,  that  for  the 
last  two  years,  I’ve  been  going  to  fie  married  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  times,  but  some  unlucky  accident  has 
always  occurred  to  prevent  it. - 

Mich.  Aye,  aye,  we  all  know  that,  master  Gilbert, 
and  have  laughed  at  it  often  enough. - 

Gil.  Though  one  of  the  best  husbandmen  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  I  never  could  get  a  wife,  because  why  ?  I  never 
would  have  any  wife  but  Meriel  Marigold ;  and  her  friends 
wouldn’t  let  her  have-any  husband,  that  hadn’t  got  a  bit 
of  land  before  hand,  to  support  the  live  stock  she  might 
chance  to  present  him  wi’ — 

Mich.  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  your  marriage 
now  ? 

Gil.  Why,  this — my  old  aunt,  Dorothy  Grasp,  was 
seized  last  night  with  the  rheumatiz  ;  doctor  said  she 
couldn’t  live  ’till  morning  ;  I’m  the  only  heir  to  her  for- 
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tune  ;  there’s  above  seven  pounds  a  year  in  house  and 
lands,  and  Meriel  be  gone  over  to  see  if  it  be  all  over  with 
her:  she  were  a  main  stingy  old  toad,  but  though  she 
never  did  any  good  in  her  life,  she’ll  make  it  all  up  by 
her  death  ;  yes,  she’ll  be  buried,  and  I  shall  be  married; 
yes,  1  shall  be  married,  at  last;  hurrah!  hurrah!  tol  de 
dol,  & c.  Eh  !  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Meriel,  sorrowful.  R.  H. 

Gil.  Well,  Meriel,  is  it.  all  over  ? 

Mer.  Yes,  Gilbert,  it  be  all  over. 

Gil.  Be  there  no  hope  of  Aunt  Dorothy? 

Mer.  No,  Gilbert — none  ! 

Gil.  1  thought  it  must  be  all  up  wi’  old  woman  by  this 
time  ;  but  I  mun  appear  to  be  a  little  down-hearted  like 
at  her  loss ;  it  will  be  but  decent — yes,  I’ll  follow  Muriel’s 
example  ;  though  ecod  Aunt  Dorothy’s  death  do  set  I 
all  alive — but  come,  lass,  cheer  up,  never  grieve,  though 
Aunt  Dorothy  be  gone,  she  has  left  her  house  and  lands 
behind  her,  seven  pounds  a  year  ;  and  if  she  had  na  ha’ 
died,  you  know  we  couldn’t  ha’  been  married — all  our 
neighbours  here  will  gladly  go  for  mourners,  I  warrant, 
if  it  be  only  for  the  sake  of  throwing  the  stocking  wi’  us 
afterwards — 

Mer.  Throwing  the  stocking!  Gilbert — married!  why 
Aunt  Dorothy  ha’  had  a  relapse,  and  be  better  than  ever 
she  were. 

Gil.  Aunt  Dorothy  better  ! — wheugh !  why  then 
here’s  another  disappointment,  and  we  shan’t  be  married 
after  all 

Omnes.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Gil.  Ha!  ha  !  ha  !  why  what  be  there  to  laugh  at  ? 

Mich.  I  don’t  know,  but  there’s  nothing  to  cry  at, 
master  Gilbert ;  as  your  aunt  has  got  better  you’ll  not 
want  us  to  be  mourners,  you  know  ;  very  sorry  it’s  all 
over — regret  there’s  no  hopes  of  her;  ha!  ha!  poor 
Gilbert  Bachelor. 

Gil.  Dang  it,  I  don’t  care  for  mysel  ;  but  the  poor 
lass  there,  she’d  set  her  mind  on  it  so  like. 

Mer.  I’m  sure,  Gilbert,  I  don’t  value  a  pin  for  my 
own  sake ;  but  you  know  you  were  all  agog  to  be  mar¬ 
ried,  Gilbert. 

Gil.  I’ll  go  to  work  again  now,  master  Steward, 
since  I  can’t  be  married.  Heigho  ! 

Mer.  Heigho ! 
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Mich.  Aye,  aye,  betake  yourself  to  work  ;  our  master, 
the  good  ’squire  Fitzarden,  hates  idleness  :  besides, 
there’s  nothing  like  hard  labour  for  driving  love  out  of  the 
heart — but,  hey,  stand  aside,  here  comes  the  ’squire. 

Enter  Fitzarden,  and  Servant,  from  house  ;  R.  H. 
Michaelmas  and  Reapers  make  way,  and  bow  as  he  passes • 

Fitts.  ( speaking  to  servant  as  he  enters,  and  comes  down 
to  m.  s .)  Take  five  pounds  down  to  the  vector  of  the  next 
parish,  and  kick  out  the  lawyer,  farmer  Ironheart  has  sent 
in  there  with  a  distress.  Bid  William  Waggoner  see  that 
load  of  turnips  off  for  the  London  market  to-morrow 
morning,  and  let  John  Footman  take  that  basket  of 
broken  victuals  to  the  old  invalid  in  the  green  lanes: 
tell  him  to  dismiss  his  doctor;  and,  to  prevent  his  ever 
having  the  disease  of  want  again.  I’ll  make  his  half-pay 
double;  the  veteran  who  has  supported  his  country  should 
never  want  support  from  his  countrymen. 

Ser.  I’ll  take  care,  sir. 

Fitz.  And,  harkye  :  let  Giles  Gammon  have  his  wages, 
as  usual,  ’tis  illness  and  not  idleness  that  keeps  him  from 
labour,  and  we  should  not  make  the  visitation  of  Heaven 
heavier  by  unnecessary  privation. 

Ser.  Heaven  bless  your  honour’s  kind  heart  for  that, 

I  say;  I’ll  not  lose  a  moment  I  warrant.  [Exit  Servant. 

Fitz.  Now,  Michaelmas,  have  you  sent  the  widow, 
Poor-body,  the  receipt  for  the  rent,  as  I  ordered  ? 

Mich.  Lord,  no,  your  honour,  I  thought  it  would  be 
but  time  lost;  she  has  no  money,  is  bed-ridden,  and  im¬ 
poverished— 

Fitz.  Then  the  more  reason  that  you  should  take  her 
a  receipt  for  that  debt  distress  has  rendered  her  unable  to 
discharge  ;  see  it  done  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing  ;  satisfy  her  mind,  and  that  will  be  one  way  of  satis¬ 
fying  mine  :  but  come,  friends,  ( to  villagers ,J  the  sun 
has  set,  has  retired  to  rest,  and  as  you  rise  with  the  sun, 

I  think  it  is  but  fair  that  you  should  cease  from  labour 
with  him ;  so  make  holiday  till  to-morrow,  and  to-mor¬ 
row  will  make  holiday  of  itself,  for  ’tis  the  natal  day  of 
my  darling  Agnes  :  yes,  no  one  shall  work  then.  Hey¬ 
day,  why  Gilbert,  what  means  that  long  face;  has  any 
misfortune  befallen  you? 

Gil.  Yes,  your  honour,  aunt  Dorothy  ha’  recovered 
from  her  rheumatics. 
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Fits.  And  do  you  call  that  a  misfortune  ? 

Gil.  Yes,  your  honour,  because  I  can’t  be  married 
without  aunt  Dorothy’s  house  and  lands  ;  seven  pounds 
a  year,  your  honour;  Meriel’s  relations  wont  gi’  their 
consent  till  I’ve  got  a  cottage  and  a  bit  of  land :  will 
they,  Meriel  ? 

Mer.  No,  Gilbert,  and  we’re  not  fashionable  enough 
to  run  away,  and  lope,  as  they  call  it. 

Fits.  Well,  well,  since  that  is  all,  it  is  soon  reme¬ 
died  :  on  the  auspicious  day  that  gave  my  beloved  Agnes 
birth,  no  one  must  wear  a  face  of  sorrow;  a  cot  and  bit 
of  land  shall  not  be  wanted  to  secure  your  happiness. 

Gil.  Then  I  shall  be  married  after  all,  tol  de  dol ;  why 
don’t  you  dance,  Meriel  ;  but  I  beg  your  honour’s  par¬ 
don,  yet  I  can’t  help  it,  my  heart  is  so  full. 

Mer.  Yes,  your  honour,  our  hearts  are  so  full ;  and  if  we 
don’t  thank  you  as  we  ought,  it’s  only  just  because  excess 
of  joy,  and  gratitude,  have  taken  away  our  breaths  like. 

Fits.  I  need  no  thank!,  I  do  but  as  I  would  be  done 
by;  retire  to  your  several  homes,  that  you  may  with 
greater  vigour  enjoy  the  festivities  of  to-morrow;  go, 
my  children,  and  Heaven’s  best  blessings  wait  on  you. 

Gil.  Hurrah!  long  live  our  noble  master;  no  fear  of 
being  disappointed  now — come,  neighbours  ;  come,  Me¬ 
riel,  lass,  we  shall  be  married  yet  ;  huzza,  I’m  so  happy  ! 

Mer.  And  so  be  I,  Gilbert,  you  can’t  think. 

Gil.  Are  you,  why  then  we’re  both  happy  together  ; 
so  come  along,  tol  de  rol  de  dol  diddle. 

[Exeunt  Gilbert,  Meriel,  and  male  and  female  Reap¬ 
ers.  L.  H. 

Fits.  Michaelmas,  to  you  I  leave  the  preparations  for 
to-morrow’s  festival,  whilst  I  go  and  invite  my  friend, 
Goodall,  and  the  rest  of  our  neighbours ;  every  one 
must  share  in  my  joy,  for  lam  bless’d  as  never  man 
was  bless’d  !  my  daughter,  all  a  parent’s  fondest  wishes 
can  desire,  loves  me  as  never  daughter  loved  a  father! 
loves  me  with  a  truth  only  second  to  that  father’s — but 
one  cloud  darkens  my  felicity.  Alvanley ! — there  is 
something  in  him  makes  me  shudder  at  his  presence — 
yet  what  it  is  I  know  not ;  I  almost  fear  that  Agnes 
loves  him — he  has  ask’d  her  hand  of  me,  I  have  refused 
him  with  firmness  and  candour:  should  Agnes — but  no — 
she  has  too  much  virtue,  too  much  pride,  too  much  love 
forme — I  will  not  think  it — let  me  to  Goodall’s,  to  our 
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neighbours,  to  my  child.  You  will  obey  my  orders, 

Michaelmas  ?  ,  .  ,, 

Mich.  Obey  your  orders,  your  honour,  when  they 

are  to  pleasure  you  and  Miss  Agnes  ;  aye,  that  I  will, 

though  I  died  the  next  moment  for  so  doing. 

[Exit  into  house.  R.  H. 

Fitz.  Grateful  fellow  !  when  such  is  the  service  of  the 
heart,  who  would  rule  with  the  rod  of  power,  or  be  con¬ 
tented  with  the  cold  obedience  of  interest!  [Exit.  L.  H. 

SCENE  II. 

Favourite  apartment  of  Fitzarden,  Table  and  Two  Chairs. 
Enter  Agnes,  k.  h. 

Agnes.  Ob,  Alvanley !  what  a  change  hast  thou 
wrought  in  Agnes:  how  often,  ’ere  1  knew  thee,  have  I 
resolved  never  to  marry,  but  to  live  single  for  the  sake 
of  my  beloved  father  ;  yet  now— but  surely  my  dear 
father  is  unjust  and  capricious  in  harbouring  a  prejudice 
against  thee  for  which  he  cannot  account.  Who  can  dis¬ 
like  Alvanley,  young,  amiable,  and  accomplished  ;  grace¬ 
ful  in  person,  elegant  in  manners  ;  noble  alike  by  birth 
and  nature  ?  to  see  and  not  approve  him  were  irreligion 
against  love. 

Enter  Servant,  l.  h. 

Ser.  Captain  Alvanley,  Miss,  requests  to  see  you. 
Agnes.  Alvanley!  at  this  hour — what  imprudence — 
yet  can  I  deny  him  entrance  ? — Let  him  come  in. 

Ser.  I  will,  Miss.  [Exit  Servant,  l.  h. 

Agnes.  Should  my  father  return,  will  he  not  be  angry  ? 
But  why  should  he  be  angry,  will  it  not  be  unjustly  ? 
Ah!  let  me  not  accuse  him  of  injustice!  no,  no,  he  is 
all  goodness,  all  righteousness. 

Enter  Alvanley.  l.  h. 

A  Ivan.  Miss  Fitzarden — Agnes — 

Agnes.  Captain  Alvanley  ! - 

Alvan.  Pardon  this  intrusion,  it  may  be  my  last — I 
have  seen  your  father,  have  urged  my  passion  to  him,  and 
solicited  your  hand  ;  he  has  proudly,  contemptuously, 
and  unjustly  refused  me.  I  but  come  here  to  have  that 
refusal  confirmed  by  you,  and  I  leave  these  scenes  for 
ever.  Yes,  I  will  wander  to  others  less  dear  perhaps  to  my 
heart,  but  less  fatal  to  my  peace — less  alluring  to  my 
fancy,  but  less  deceitful  to  my  hopes. 
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Agnes.  These  reflections,  Captain  Alvanley,  are  as 
cruel  as  they  are  unjust  :  I  will  not  arraign  the  conduct 
of  a  father  who,  till  now,  has  never  cost  me  a  pang  or 
awakened  an  emotion,  sa^eof  pleasure  and  tranquillity, 
for  whatever  may  have  been  his  conduct,  I  have  never 
received  you  but  with  kindness  and  sincerity ;  never  pro¬ 
fessed  more  than  1  felt,  nor  meant  less  than  I  professed. 

Alvan.  I  will  believe  you,  Agnes,  but  this  is  no  place 
to  enter  into  explanations— your  father  cannot  be  long, 
ere  he  returns  ;  and,  refusing  to  sanction  my  addresses,  he 
will  not  feel  disposed  to  look  kindly  on  my  attentions: 
promise  to  meet  me  at  midnight  in  the  garden,  and  I  will 
disclose  myself  fully — the  welfare  of  your  future  life  de¬ 
pends  upon  that  hour.  I  have  matters  of  the  utmost 
moment  to  reveal:  you  will  not,  you  cannot  deny  me! 
on  my  knee,  I  ask,  I  implore  it  ! 

Agnes.  An  assignation,  Alvanley  !  Can  Agnes  Fitz- 
arden  honourably  consent  to  an  assignation  with  any 
one,  however  beloved  and  respected  ?  what  would  my 
dear  father  say  were  he  to  know  his  child  concealed  a 
thought  from  him  ? 

Alvan.  Your  father!  he  is  the  enemy  of  your  happi¬ 
ness,  of  your  love  :  can  you  expect  then  he  will  smile  on 
any  step,  however  unexceptionable,  you  may  take  to  se¬ 
cure  it  :  refuse  me,  and  I  tear  myself  away  from  you  for 
ever — consent,  and  a  life  of  obedience  to  your  wishes,  of 
devotion  to  your  will,  of  unbounded  love,  shall  recom¬ 
pense  the  blest  compliance.  Agnes,  adored,  beloved 
Agnes,  speak  but  the  word  then  :  it  is  my  first,  my  only 
poor  request ;  let  it  not  by  your  cruelty  prove  my  last. 

Agnes.  How  shail  1  act?  the  instant  expectation  of 
my  father’s  return,  the  still  small  advocate  that  pleads 
for  him  within  my  heart!  Oh  !  I  cannot  hesitate.  I  may 
be  wrong,  but  1  cannot  be  cruel,  ( aside.)  I  will  not  be 
inexorable — I  must,  I  do  consent. 

Alvan.  Ten  thousand,  thousand  thanks  !  this  repays 
me  all  your  father’s  scorn,  your — 

Agnes.  Away!  he  will  return, — will  discover  us, — let 
me  entreat, — let  me  beg. 

Alvan.  Well  then,  at -twelve — in  the  gardens. 

Agnes.  I  will  be  waiting. 

Alvan.  Angelic,  rapturous  girl — she’s  mine,  she’s 
mine,  (aside.)  farewell ! 
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Agnes.  Farewell  —’till  midnight. 

[ Exit  Alvanley,  l.  h. 

What  have  I  done  ?  consented  to  a  midnight  assigna¬ 
tion  !  my  heart  is  agitated  by  a  thousand  fears.  Yet, 
can  T  be  wrong  ?  no,  no,  I  had  not  an  alternative.  My 
beloved  father,  whose  pride  it  has  hitherto  been  to  an¬ 
ticipate  my  wishes,  now  disappoints  me  in  the  dearest 
hope  of  my  heart.  Surely,  surely,  Agnes’s  love  and  duty 
deserved  not  such  denial.  [Weeps. 

Enter  Fitzarden.  l.  h. 


Fitz.  In  tears,  my  Agnes — but  I  can  too  well  divine 
their  cause,  1  met  Alvanley  as  I  entered.  Why,  will  my 
darling  girl  still  cherish  an  affection  for  one  who  never 
can  ensure  her  happiness  ?  Believe  me,  I  speak,  love,  more 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  Alvanley’s  income  is  pre¬ 
carious,  is  slender;  he  cannot  be  either  constant  or  do¬ 
mestic  ;  brought  up  in  an  idle  profession,  and  accustom¬ 
ed  to  habits  of  intemperance,  expense,  and  irregularity. 

Agnes.  Oh  !  my  father  !  Spare  me,  spare  your  Agnes  ! 

Fitz.  I  will  forbear.  My  darling  child  can  never  ac¬ 
cept  the  addresses  of  a  man,  whose  father,  he  himself 
owns,  will  never  sanction  them  with  his  approval. 

Agnes.  I  have  no  plea  but  one— I  dare  not  urge  — 
unbounded  love. 

Fitz  You  would  not  wed  without  a  father’s  sanction, 
Agnes  ? 

Agnes.  Oh,  no  !  no  !  no  ! 

Fitz.  Then  encourage  not  that  in  another  you  would 
forbid  in  yourself :  trust  me,  my  child,  I  speak  but  for 
your  welfare  ;  for  painful  as  the  thought  of  parting  with 
you  is,  I  shall  not  shrink  from  it  whenever  my  misery  will 
be  your  happiness:  still  teais — T  cannot  bear  to  see  you 
weep,  my  child.  Thou  knowest  I  am  no  tyrant  ;  try  time 
and  absence:  should  they  both  fail  in  conquering  this  sad 
passion,  despite  my  better  judgment,  I’ll  not  withhold 
my  sanction  to  your  nuptials.  But,  mark  me— Alvanley’s 
father  too  must  give  consent— but  I  need  not  say  this. 

gnes  itzaiden  would  scorn  to  be  clandestinely  the  wife 
of  any  one. 


Agnes.  Assure  yourself  she  would,  my 
Sir  ;  I  will  be  all  obedience  to  your  wishes. 
Fitz.  It  is  well  said — promise  me  never 


dear,  dear, 
more  to  see 
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Alvanley,  and  I  am  satisfied — he  has  a  wily  serpent 
tongue,  and  if - 

Agnes.  Does  my  father  then  suspect  Agnes  would 
ever  be  seduced  to  violate  her  duty,  or  endanger  her 
honour  ?— Oh !  Sir,  think  better  of  your  child,  nor  wound 
her  heart  by  such  unkind  suspicion. 

Fitz.  I  spoke  in  haste ;  forgive  it  and  forget  it.  The 
night  advances  ;  to-morrow  brings  with  it  a  busy  round 
of  pleasures  ;  we  shall  need  rest  to  encounter  their  sweet 
labour  :  I  will  no  longer  keep  you  from  your  couch  than 
to  solicit  my  favourite  strain  ;  I  have  been  somewhat  ruf¬ 
fled — i  will  soothe  my  troubled  spirits,— come,  then,  my 
Agnes,  thy  voice  has  that  sweet  power  can  charm  to  rest 
the  darkest,  moodiest  passion.  Kind  Heaven  hath  given 
it  its  own  seraphic  sweetness,  and  as  thou  singest,  the 
minist’ring  angels  stand  in  the  porches  of  the  eternal 
palace,  and  fancy  echo  gives  them  back  again,  their  own 
celestial  songs  of  praise  and  love  :  sing,  sing,  my  child. 

Agnes.  With  joy,  my  father,  though  ’twere  my  last 
breath  ;  it  were  sweetly  breathed  to  pleasure  thee. 

Fitzarden  brings  forward  chairs ;  they  sit. 

Song. — Agnes,  accompanied  on  the  harp. 

AlR. — From  “  Handel’s  Deborah .” 

Tears,  such  as  tender  fathers  shed, 

Warm  from  my  aged  eyes  descend, 

For  joy,  to  think  when  I  am  dead 
My  son  will  have  mankind  his  friend. 

Fitz.  No,  no  ;  you  know  I  have  alter’d  the  last  line, 
“  For  joy,  to  think  when  I  am  dead — Agnes  will  have 
mankind  her  friend.” 

Agnes,  ( resuming  her  Song.) 

For  joy,  to  think  when  I  am  dead, 

Agnes  will  have  mankind  her  friend. 

[They  rise. 

Fitz.  Good  girl,  good  girl ;  and  now  then  good  night ; 
I  have  a  sad  weight  on  my  soul,  and  yet  to-morrow 
should  bring  smiles  and  joy  :  it  must  be  our  late  confer¬ 
ence  that  affects  me,  we  are  not  used  to  differ,  Agnes. 
God  bless  thee,  child,  a  father’s  prayer  act  like  a  charm 
upon  thee,  and  shield  thee  from  the  perils  of  the  night. 
Good-night,  good-night.  '  [Crosses  to  R.  H. 

Agnes.  Good-night,  good-night,  my  father. 

b  2 
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Fitzarden,  (going,  but  returns .) 


Nay,  nay,  once  more, — God  bless  and  shield  thee, 
child  ;  for  on  thy  precious  welfare  hangs  thy  doting  fa¬ 
ther’s,  should  aught  befall  thee. — Why  yield  I  to  these 
thoughts  ?  ’tis  strange,  let  me  shake  off  this  weakness  : 
’twould  seem  as  if  some  spell  forbad  my  leaving  thee, 
and  yet  a  few  short  hours  of  sleep  and  we  shall  meet 
again ;  why,  what  a  fond  weak  fool  has  nature  made  me  : 
once  more,  good-night,  good-night,  and  Heaven  preserve 
thee,  girl.  [Exit.  r.  h. 

Agnes.  Stay,  stay,  my  father ;  but  why  should  I 
recall  him  ?  what  thoughts  are  these  that  dart  across  my 
brain?  his  unusual  tenderness, — Alvanley,  Alvanley,  I 
cannot,  dare  not  meet  thee-— Not  meet  him,  am  I  then  so 
weak  in  resolution,  that  I  fear  to  trust  myself ;  I  were  un¬ 
worthy  of  security,  were  I  unable  to  withstand  tempta¬ 
tion — I  will  not  think  so  lightly  of  myself:  besides, 
have  I  not  pledged  my  solemn  word,  and  can  l  break  it  ? 
— No  Alvanley,  I’ll  at  all  hazards  meet  thee  ;  the  hour  is 
almost  come:  one  last  look  at  this  dear  scene  of  all  my 
childhood’s  pleasures,  and  I  go  :  this  is  my  father’s  fa¬ 
vourite  apartment,  and  doubly  is  endeared  to  me  for 


that.  Farewell !  farewell  ! 


[Exit  L.  H.  Pensively . 


SCENE  III. 


Gardens  at  the  back  of  Fitzarden1  s  mansion — by  moonlight — 
the  mansion  partly  seen,  with  balcony,  §c.  L.  H. 

Lights  down.  [Enter  Alvanley  and  Adder,  r.  h. 

Alvan.  She  has  consented  to  meet  me — she  will  be 
mine  ;  the  old  dotard,  Fitzarden,  to  believe  me  serious  in 
my  offer  of  marriage  to  his  daughter.  Marriage  !  ha!  ha! 
it  would  ill  suit  my  roving  inclination:  besides,  it  would 
disappoint  all  the  ambitious  prospects  I  have  form’d  for 
tuture  life,  and  bring  on  me  the  eternal  displeasure  of  my 
tather,  Lord  Ravensbourne.  ’Twas  a  mastprlv  simte  of 


father  and  daughter. 
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have  iny  revenge— Agnes  is  irrecoverably  mine:  ad¬ 
miration,  gratitude,  respect,  esteem,  pride,  all  com¬ 
bine  to  keep  her  so.  She  admires  my  person,  is  grateful 
lor  the  distinction  of  my  attentions,  respects  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  my  acquirements,  esteems  my  outward  virtues, 
and  is  proud  of  my  birth  and  expectations.  Adder 

Adder.  Sir. 

Alx.an.  Have  you  got  the  post-chaise,  rope-ladder, 
and  every  thing  ready  ? 

Adder.  All  ready,  Sir  :  here  is  the  rope-ladder,  the 
post-chaise  stands  under  the  garden  wall. 

A  Ivan.  Very  well,  she  cannot  then  escape  me:  I  will 
convey  her  by  a  forged  tale  to  London,  feed  her  with 
promises  ’till  I  have  attained  the  summit  of  my  wishes, 
and  having  satisfied  my  love,  by  procuring  a  handsome 
mistress,  make  a  necessary  sacrifice  to  prudence,  by 
looking  out  for  a  wealthy  wife.  [ Clock  strikes  12. 

Hark  .  the  clock  of  the  village  church  strikes  twelve  : 
it  is  the  hour  appointed — she  comes,  away — but  keep 
w  ithin  call.  [Exit  Adder.  L.  h. 


[Agnes  appears  at  the  balcony. 

Agnes.  Alvanley. 

Alvan.  My  love!  my  life  ! — 

Agnes.  I  have  with  many  struggles  kept  my  word  ! 
prize  well  the  moments  of  this  meeting,  for  nevef  must 
it  be  renewed.  Mv  father  has  been  speaking  of  our 
union,  he  has  forbid  all  further  intercourse  between  us, 
has  stated  reasons,  alas !  but  too  powerful  and  convincing, 
why  we  should  never  be  united,  and  has  for  ever  refused 
his  consent  to  our  marriage,  unless  with  the  consent  of 
your  father. 

Alvan.  Selfish  cruel  man.  See  you  not,  my  adored 
love,  his  rejection  of  my  otters  does  not  proceed  from 
any  dislike  of  your  marrying  me  individually,  but  from 
an  unfeeling  and  interested  design  of  preventing  your 
marrying  at  all. 

Agnes.  Can  such  be  my  father’s  motives  ?— impossible, 
Alvanley  !  I  cannot  believe  it  ! 

Alvan.  What  others  can  he  have?  is  not  my  character 
unexceptionable  ?  are  not  our  habits,  our  inclinations, 
oui  ages, in  unison?  what  possible  objection  can  he  have  ? 

Agnes.  It  is  but  too  true:  I  am  unwilling  to  believe 
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it  of  my  father,  yet  cannot  blind  my  judgment  to  the 
justice  of  your  argument. 

Alvan.  Why  not  at  once  defeat  his  machinations  then, 
and  secure  my  happiness  and  your  own,  by  eloping  with 
me  to  Scotland  ?  time,  necessity,  and  our  parents’ affec¬ 
tions,  will  soon  secure  us  their  forgiveness — never  may 
we  find  another  opportunity — to-night  either  makes  us 
wretched  or  blest  for  life.  I  have  a  chaise  and  four  at 
hand,  this  rope  ladder  you  may  descend  in  safety;  and 
to-morrow,  the  blessed  day  of  your  birth,  will  prove  the 
still  more  auspicious  day  of  your  nuptials. 

Agnes.  A  clandestine  marriage  !  can  the  pride  of 
Agnes  Fitzarden  descend  to  a  clandestine  marriage.  Ah ! 
she  who  listens  to  the  dictates  of  pride,  can  know  but 
little  of  love  besides  its  name.  Oh  !  Alvanley,  Alvanley, 
cease  to  tempt  me  to  my  ruin. 

Alvan.  Ido  but  urge  you  to  your  happiness :  pause 
not,  beloved  Agnes!  I  conjure  you;  think  of  the  dread¬ 
ful  agony  your  loss  will  cost  me  ;  reflect  on  my  despair, 
nor  burden  your  pure  soul  with  the  dread  weight,  the 
consciousness  of  my  destruction,  will  heap  upon  it.  Oh  ! 
let  my  tears,  my  sighs,  prevail  on  you— I  call  on  every 
sacred  power,  to  witness  I  will  be  all  your  fondest 
thoughts  can  wish  me— your  faithful  and  adoring  slave, 
for  life  ;  will  live,  will  die  for  you — consent  then,  Agnes  ! 
seal  thy  own  happiness  for  ever,  and  rescue  me  from 
everlasting  wretchedness  !  Coy  opportunity  has  left 
his  wings  to  these  brief  moments,  Oh!  seize  them,  ere 
they  fly  for  ever  from  us. 

Agnes.  I  dare  not  deliberate.  Alvanley,  thou  hast 
triumphed.  I  yield  methinefor  ever.  Great  Heaven  !  that 
gave  me  all  a  woman’s  weakness,  if  I  have  erred,  oh ! 
judge  me  as  a  woman  ;  nor  blame  me  for  the  absence  of 
that  strength,  which  thou  hast  not  bestowed  upon  me. 

Alvan.  This  ladder,  Agnes,  leads  thee  to  love  and 
iberty  :  affix  it  to  the  balcony — a  moment  will  convey 
thee  to  my  arms.  [  Throws  up  rope  ladder,  which  she  catches. 

Jgne?'  My  tremblin§  hands  can  scarce  perform  their 
ottice,  (affixes  rope  ladder  to  the  balcony,)  now  for  the  first 
time,  home  of  my  father,  peaceful  scenes  of  my  early  iov 
t°  quit  your  fostering  shelter  1  ( descend 3  from  balcony  by 

£'1P?Atune  Alvanley.— 1  sink  with  unknown 
tcrro,.  should  I  be  acting  wrongly,— but  ’tis  too  late  re- 
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ceding  :  Iamallthine  Alvanley,— fare  well .  myhome!  fare¬ 
well,  my  father !  Ah  !  my  eyes  grow  dim,  my  senses  fail 
me,  my  limbs  refuse- — oh  !  ( Faints  in  Alvanley' s  arms.) 

Allan.  She  faints !  How  beauteous  in  insensibility 
she  looks,  I  could  feel  pity,  but  that  love  o’ermasters  all. 
Let  me  bestow  my  prize  within  the  carriage,  then  off  to 
town  and  rapture, 

[Exit  Alvanley,  bearing  off  Agnes,  h.  H. 
SCENE  IV. 

Lights  half  down, — Interior  of  Meriel' s  Cottage. — Stage 
dar/c  ;  day-break  peeping  through  the  windows . — Enter 
Meriel  in  her  holiday  clothes.  r.  H. 

Mer.  It  was  pure  and  kind  in  Miss  Agnes  to  give 
me  leave  to  stop  all  night  at  my  grandmother’s  here, 
else  I  should  not  ha’  been  able  to  have  got  up  before  it 
were  light,  and  ha’  dressed  myself  all  ready  to  be  married, 
as  I  have.  It  be  getting  broad  day-break  ;  I  dare  say 
Gilbert  will  soon  be  here.  [Knocking  without,  b.  s. 

Eh,  there  he  is  ;  I  thought  he  wouldn’t  be  long. 

Gil.  ('without,  b.  s.)  Ulloa  !  Meriel,  Ulloa !  lass — it’s 
Gilbert,  be  you  ready  to  be  married  lass? 

Mer.  Yes,  all  ready  ;  wait  a  minute,  Gilbert,  wait  a 
minute  :  I’ll  soon  open  the  door  and  let  you  in. 

[Meriel  opens  the  door  (b.  s.)  and  lets  in  Gilbert  in  his 
holiday  clothes. 

Gil.  Well,  Meriel,  how  d’ye  do,  lass — how  d’ye  do  ? 
Gi’s  a  buss :  I  be  all  prepared,  you  see  ;  we  won’t  be  dis¬ 
appointed  this  time  at  all  events. 

Mer.  No,  that  we  won’t,  Gilbert;  come  in,  I  be  so 
glad  to  see  you,  you  can’t  think. 

Gil.  Thank’ye,  thank'ye*  I  ha’  ax’d  all  our  neigh¬ 
bours  to  the  wedding,  and  there  be  a  power  of  gentle¬ 
folk,  coming  to  the  ’squire’s  ;  we  shall  ha’  rare  presents, 
lass — there  be  ’squire  Goodall,  and  his  daughter,  Miss 
Emily,  our  young  lady’s  favourite  companion,  and  Miss 
Emily’s  sweetheart,  young  ’squire  Rattleton. 

Mer.  They’ll  be  sure  to  give  us  something,  Gilbert, 
if  it  be  only  out  of  sympathy,  you  know. 

Gil.  Then  there’ll  be — dang  it,  I  can’t  tell  you  who 
there’ll  not  be,  but  you’ll  see  them  all  when  you  go  down 
to  lawn;  so  come  along,  it  be  broad  day — neighbours  are 
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all  waiting-  for  us  at  end  of  village  ;  so  we’ll  go  there 
at  once,  and  not  be  disappointed  of  being  married  this 
time,  at  all  events. 

Mer.  No,  no,  that  will  never  do;  so  come  along, 
Gilbert. 

Gil.  Ecod,  how  we  will  foot  it  on  the  green  to-night ! 
after  it’s  all  over,  we’ll  dance,  aye,  and  we’ll  sing,  just 
so,  lass,  with  a  tol  de  dol,  diddle,  lol  lay. 

[Exit  Gilbert  and  Meriel ,  dancing  at  door.  B.  S. 
SCENE  V. 

Ornamented  Lawn  before  Fitzarden's  Mansion. 
Enter  Michaelmas  and  Villagers,  l.  h. 


Mich.  Aye,  aye,  nobody  doubted  you’d  be  in  time 
this  morning.  Though  none  are  more  backward  in  coming 
to  work,  I  must  do  you  the  justice  to  say,  none  are  more 
ready  in  coming  forward  whenever  there’s  a  feast  toward  : 
there,  there,  you  needn’t  throng  so,  the  eatables  are  not 
all  gone  yet,  I  warrant  me.  But  where’s  Gilbert  Bache¬ 
lor,  that  I  don’t  see  him  among  you  ? 

ls£.  Vil.  He’s  waiting  ’till  the  village  schoolmaster 
writes  out  his  epitaph-alarm-em,  master  Steward. 

Mich.  Epitaph !  what  is  he  going  to  be  buried,  rogues? 
1st.  Vil.  No,  he’s  going  to  be  married,  don’t  you  re¬ 
collect.  [Music,  and  shouts  without.  R.  H.  U.  E. 

Mich.  Hey  day,  what  noise  of  fiddling,  piping, 
drumming,  hallooballooing,  is  all  this?  As  I  live,  that  silly 
scapegrace,  Gilbert  Bachelor,  trick’d  out  in  ribbons  and 
posies,  with  a  whole  troop  of  fiddlers  and  pipers  at  his 
head,  Meriel  Marygold  at  his  side,  and  all  the  village, 
man,  woman,  and  child,  tag,  rag,  and  bobtail,  at  his 
heels:  why,  what  means  ail  this? 

1st.  Vil.  Only  a  bridal  procession. 

Mich.  A  Bridewell  procession  you  mean  !  ecod  you 
ought  all  to  be  sent  to  Bridewell,  if  it  was  only  to  get 
you  out  of  the  way  :  here  they  come. 

Enter  Gilbert  Bachelor,  and  Meriel  Marygold,  in 
rustic  bridal  procession,  preceded  by  fiddlers  and  pipers, 
and  followed  by  Villagers  :  the  whole  party  decorated 
with  ivedding  favors.  r.  h.  U.  e. 


i  Gl\L  ™U1?h  !clads’  tbank’ye,  tbank’ye,  that  will  do 
mce.y.  Master  Steward,  be  the  ’squire  coming  ?  for  1  be 
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all  ready  to  be  married,  you  see  ;  and  so  be  Meriel — 
ben’t  you,  Meriel  ? 

Mer.  That  I  be,  Gilbert  ! 

Mich.  Aye,  aye,  the  deuce  doubt  you,  always  ready 
for  mischief,  that  I’ll  warrant:  the  ’squire  and  gentry 
are  coming  this  way  now — but  have  the  decency  to  wait 
’till  they’ve  refreshed  themselves  before  you  think  of 
troubling  them  with  your  affairs :  let  them  have  some¬ 
thing  substantial  to  eat  first,  and  then  your  wedding  will 
serve  by  way  of  entertainment  afterwards. 

Gil.  Ah,  a  sort  of  a  desert-like. 

Mich.  Desert,  rogue— if  you  had  your  desert,  you’d 
be  led  to  a  halter  at  the  cart’s  tail,  and  not  to  an  altar  in  a 
church. 

Mer.  I  don’t  value  waiting  an  hour  or  two,  mas¬ 
ter  Steward,  so  long  as  we  do  but  manage  to  get  married 
to-day,  at  last. 

Gil.  There  be  nothing  like  making  sure,  lass,  so 
many  disappointments  as  we  ha’  had. 

Mich.  Hush!  here  they  are— out  of  the  way,  out  of 
the  way. 

Enter  Fitzarden.  r.  h. — Goodall,  Emily,  Rattleton, 
and  Visitors,  l.  h. 

Fitz.  Welcome,  welcome.  I  rejoice  to  meet  you  thus; 
Goodall,  my  friend,  accept  my  warmest  greetings  :  Miss 
Emily,  I  would  fain  claim  of  you,  young  lady,  a  gay 
salute  in  token  of  our  friendship,  but  that  I  know  my 
young  friend,  Rattleton,  is  such  a  miser  of  thy  charms, 
he’d  grudge  a  kiss  even  unto  thy  father  !  and  one  tome. 
Oh  !  he’d  grow  downright  jealous  ! 

Emily.  You  are  pleasant.  Sir. 

Fitz.  Yes,  I  am  not  so  old,  but  I  can  still  be  gay  at 
seasons. 

Rat.  Gay,  Sir!  you  have  always  been  a  gay  man  : 
nevertheless,  I  would  sooner  trust  Emily  with*  you,  than 
with  our  staid  Justice,  or  even  the  Vicar  and  Church¬ 
warden  !  who  dart  an  ogle  through  a  demure  look,  just 
as  an  angler  does  a  hook  through  a  May  fly,  when  he 
wishes  to  tickle  up  a  trout,  and  find  the  bait  swallowed 
all  the  more  readily,  in  proportion  as  the  dangei  of  it 
is  less  apparent.  Whip  me  such  sanctified  rogues,  say  T. 

Fitz.  The  same  merry  Rattle  as  ever.  I  have  begun 
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this  day  with  the  performance  of  a  pleasing-,  but  pen¬ 
sive  duty.  I  have  been  laying  the  first  stone  of  an  Asy¬ 
lum  for  those  unfortunates,  who,  through  calamity  and 
disappointment  acting  on  too  keen  a  sensibility,  too 
sanguine  an  imagination,  may  experience  a  temporary 
derangement  of  intellect :  feeling,  in  my  own  frame,  the 
evils  of  a  mind  too  sensitive,  too  feelingly  alive  to  the 
crosses  of  the  world,  I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  it 
in  others.  The  loss  of  reason,  under  misfortune,  is  what 
I  have  ever  dreaded  ;  I  was  not  born  for  suffering  over¬ 
much,  but  I  grow  gloomy.  Where,  where  is  she,  who  will 
enliven  all, — where  is  my  child,  my  Agues  ? 

Mich.  She  has  not  left  her  room  yet,  Sir. 

Fitz.  Fie  on  the  sluggard  ;  let  some  one  tell  her  we 
are  waiting  for  her. 

Rat.  Be  that  my  task,  if  Emily  will  not  be  jealous  ? 
Emily.  Jealous  of  my  Agnes,— oh !  no,  no,  in  serv¬ 
ing  her,  you  will  best  woo  me  ;  run,  Rattleton,  I’m  long¬ 
ing  to  embrace  her. 

Good.  And  so  am  I,  adad,  though  I  am  an  old  man. 
Rat.  Well,  I’ll  content  myself  with  embracing-  the 
opportunity  of  pleasing  all  parties,  and  offending  none 
-soheregoes.  [Exit  Rattleton .  R  H. 

titz.  Now  to  the  business  of  the  day.  What  duties 
have  J  to  perform,  I  have  not  yet  remembered  ? 

Mer.  Now,  Gilbert,  now’s  the  time  to  remind  his 
honour  of  our  marriage.  [Aside  to  Gilbert. 

Gil.  Please  your  worship — 

i  ."^bal  h°nest  Gilbert  Bachelor  and  Meriel  too _ 

do  bethink  me  that  I  promised  you  a  portion  ;  my  daugh 

ter  shall  bestow  it,  from  her  hands  ’twill  come  with 
double  value. 

Gil  Heaven  bless  your  honour.  Hurrah  »  1  shall  he 
married  at  last  j  bat  I  ask  pardon  for  being  so  bold  Why 
do^tyoucurteey  Meriel  ?  why  don’t  you  curtsei,  lass  a 
Mem  I  am,  curtseying,  Gilbert. 


Enter  Rattleton,  hastily,  and  in  great  agitation,  n. 

-P’  «»se  pale  looks, 

iG.  Oh!  my  foreboding  soul.  Where  is  mv  child  2 
Where  >s  my  Agnes  ?  Speak,  for  mercy' s  sake  -  *  ld  ? 
Rat.  How  can  I  tellit-yet  how  can  ft  be  bidden:  sum- 
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mon  your  fortitude,  and  arm  your  soul  with  courage. 
Agnes  has  fled,  and - 

Fitz.  What,  my  Agnes  fled!  left  me — great  God  !  but 
no,  it  cannot  be — you  mean  it  not,  you  are  mistaken  : 
she  has  but  wandered  forth,  and  will  return  again  :  she 
is  but  missing  for  a  time,  no  more ! — we  will  make 
search  in  every  direction. 

Rat.  Would  that  she  were  but  missing!  there  is  but 
too  good  proof  that  she  has  fled — the  ladder  from  her 
window,  the  writing  left - 

Fitz.  Distraction!  but  I  will  not  believe  it — you  are 
but  merry  with  me.  Come,  come,  you  do  but  jest, 
though  you  do  look  so  grave  ;  I  am  unused  to  pleasantry 
like  this  ;  but,  doubtless,  ’tis  brave  sport  to  play  upon  a 
parent’s  feelings  for  his  child.  Young  man,  1  am  a  lone, 
weak,  doting,  father  !  here  on  my  knees — I  pray  you  un¬ 
deceive  me — say  ’tis  a  jest.  I’ll  bless,  I’ll  worship  you  ! 

Rat.  Would  that  I  could,  I’d  gladly  bear  the  odium 
of  its  folly,  could  I  relieve  you  from  your  present  agony. 
Your  daughter,  Sir,  is  gone — eloped  ! 

Fitz.  Villain!  thou  liest  !  thou  art  ten  times  a  liar 
for  that  word — eloped  !  There  is  more  truth  in  hell, .than 
in  that  word  !  gone,  gone!  then  she  is  dead. — she  could 
not  leave  me  living.  Eloped! — she,  she  elope  !  then  are 
the  angels  false.  She  was  as  pure  as  are  those  seraphs 
who  stand  the  nearest  Heaven’s  eternal  throne ;  she  was 
as  chaste  as  marble  in  its  strata — chaste  as  the  bud, 
whose  leaves  have  not  yet  opened.  If  she  be  false, 
Spring’s  lilies  all  are  lustful, — the  dove  a  cheat,  and 
virtue  but  a  name  ! 

Good.  Calm,  Sir,  this  transport — let  your  friends 
advise  you. 

Fitz.  Where  is  my  child  ?  talk  to  the  howling  tem¬ 
pest.  Agnes!  my  child  !  myall!  Oh!  hear  me,  answer 
me — not  speak — not  come!  Great  God!  preserve  my 
reason — my  head  grows  giddy,  my  senses  wander,  my 
brain  is  all  on  fire — where  is  my  child  ?  Agnes  !  my  child  ! 
my  child  !  [Sira#.?  into  GoodalVs  and  Rattleton’s  arms. 

Emily.  All  pitying  powers  !  the  shock  has  hurt  his 
reason. 

Good.  Let  him  have  way — the  first  burst  o’er  he  will 
be  calm  again. 

Fitz.  Who  says  I’m  mad  ?  No,  no,  I  do  but  wander — 

I  am  not  mad — try  me  with  subtle  questions,  my  reason 

c 
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shall  make  answer  sane  as  yours  ;  I  hear,  I  see,  I  feel— 
would  that  I  did  not.  When  men  are  mad,  they  rave, 
foam  at  the  mouth,  and  wildly  stare;  know  all  things— 
nothing, — cease  to  know  themselves  :  but  I  am  calm,  I  do 
but  know  the  truth— I’ve  lost  my  child  !  she’s  gone  !  she’s 
dead!  Alvanley  has  destroyed  her!  Give  me  that 
knife!  Treason’s  abroad  — but  we’ll  convert  our  plough¬ 
shares  into  swords,  and  mow  the  damned  traitors  to  the 
earth. 

Emily.  Alas!  he  raves — secure  him,  Sir,  in  pity,  (to 
Goodall.J 

Fitz.  I  am  not  mad — I  know  you  all  ;  you  are  Old 
Honesty,  ('to  Michaelmas,  J and  you  his  fellow. (to  Goodall.J 
You ,(toEmily,J  you  are — But  no,  no  you  are  not  my 
child — but  you  (seizing  Rattleton,)  ha  !  have  I  found  you  ? 
you  are  Alvanley  !  you  have  murdered  her.  Villain  !  re¬ 
sign  your  prize — restore  my  child.  I’ll  hunt  thee  on  the 
horses  of  the  night:  lash  thee  with  meteors :  hire  the 
fiends  to  scourge  thee  :  and  night  and  day  pursue  thee  for 
my  Agnes.  Ha!  have  I  caught  thee — this  then  to  thy 
heart!  What  dost  thou  shrink?  thou  art  not  then  all 
flint,  though  thou  could’st  rob  a  father  of  his  daughter 
— he  bleeds — he  bleeds,  I’ve  struck  the  hardened  villain  : 
he  totters,  falls — he  dies,  and  lam  happy.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

[ Falls  in  the  arms  of  Goodall  and  Michaelmas  ;  Emily, 
Rattleton,  Meriel,  Gilbert,  and  Visitors  group  round, 
him. — End  of  Act  I. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — An  apartment  in  the  lodgings  of  Alvanley,  in 
London. — Alvanley,  Lord  Saunter,  Captain  Mowbray, 
Officers,  and  Gentlemen,  discovered  drinking. 

GLEE.  ( Omnes .) 

Air. — “  The  Light  Guitar .” 

Oh  !  life  has  not  a  single  joy 
In  our  brief  passage  hence  ; 

But  will  on  repetition  cloy, 

And  pall  upon  the  sense. 

Love,  in  its  birth,  its  being-  ends, 

Wine  only  keeps  its  power; 

For  every  glass  we  take,,  my  friends, 

But  makes  us  wish  for  more. 
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Ambition  is  a  weary  dream, 

And  power  a  toilsome  gain, 

Tlie  Halcyon  rests  but  on  the  stream, 

That  stream  is  wine  tis  plain.; 

Then  drain  the  flowing  bowl  like  men, 

And  laughing  at  life’s  pother, 

Drink  oft'  a  bumper  glass,  and  then — 

And  then,  boys,  drink  another. 

Mow.  Aye,  aye,  another  bumper,  Alvanley,  and  I’ll 
give  you  a  toast:  you’ll  not  refuse  to  drink,  I  warrant 
me — fill,  fill. 

Alvan.  I  shall  drink  no  more  to-night;  I  am  more 
than  flush’d  already. 

Mow.  Tliis  toast,  you  will,  for  a  thousand.  Gentle¬ 
men,  charge  your  glasses.  Come,  Alvanley,  though  you 
smuggle  her  up  so  slily,  I’ll  give  you  pretty  Agnes 
Fitzarden,  with  three — 

Omnes.  ( Drinking, )  Pretty  Agnes  Fitzarden.  Hip, 
hip,  hip,  hurrah  ! 

Alvan.  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you,  in  Agnes’s  name, 
for  the  honor  you  have  done  her. 

[ Several  of  the  gentlemen  retire.  L.  H. 

Mow.  We  would  rather  be  thanked  by  herself.  Pshaw 
man,  don’t  be  so  fearful  of  letting  her  be  seen  :  surely 
you  have  sufficient  confidence  in  your  own  attractions,  to 
prevent  your  being  jealous  of  us  :  we  shan’t  run  away 
with  her.  Come,  come,  introduce  us,  introduce  us. 

Alvan.  Agnes  is,  at  present,  absent ;  were  she  not, 
you  would  not  have  been  invited.  Agnes  has  some  old 
fashioned  notions  of  propriety,  which  I  am  unfashionable 
enough  to  indulge  her  in — retirement,  books,  music,  work, 
and  my  society,  she  deems  better  suited  to  her  taste  and 
situation,  than  either  public  places  or  private  parties  : 
never  but  as  my  wife  would  she  presume  to  meet  the 
public  eye. 

Mow.  I’ll  see  her  though,  for  all  that,  ( aside.) 

Lord  Saun.  I  don’t  know  how  the  devil  you  manage  it, 
Alvanley ;  but  you  certainly  get  into  the  books  of  a 
tradesman,  and  the  good  graces  of  a  pretty  girl,  quicker 
than  any  other  man  in  the  guards  :  you  must  positive¬ 
ly  be  a  devilish  clever  rascal. 

Alvan.  Your  lordship  flatters  me. 

Lord  Saun.  Why,  I  have  heard,  you  have  absolutely 
ruined  more  old  men,  and  seduced  more  young  women 
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than  any  officer  of  your  age  in  the  kingdom;  but  you 
must  leave  all  this  sort  of  thing  off,  now  you  are  going 
to  be  married. 

Mow.  Nay,  he  will  have  more  occasion  to  follow  all 
this  sort  of  thing  than  ever,  marrying  as  he  does  merely 
for  money.  What  are  the  accomplishments  of  this  intend¬ 
ed  Miss  Sandford  of  your’s  ? 

Alvan.  Sixty  thousand ! 

Lord  Saun.  A  desirable  woman,  faith,  if  she  didn’t  come 
from  the  City.  But  pray,  if  it  is  not  too  impertinent, 
tell  us  how  you  contrived  to  prevail  on  pretty  Miss  Fitz- 
arden  ;  I  had  always  heard  her  cried  up  as  a  perfect 
mirror  of  virtue. 

Alvan.  The  thing  was  simple  enough,  my  lord  :  fine 
words  and  fair  promises  got  her  into  a  post-chaise,  a 
hundred  miles  on  the  northern  road  ;  then  the  pretence 
of  a  pocket  book  left  behind,  got  her  up  to  London, 
where  by  one  plausible  excuse  or  another,  1  have  amused 
her  to  this  moment. 

Lord  Saun.  Devilish  well  managed,  upon  my  soul, 
Alvanley,  that  I  must  say,  for  you  ;  I  must  take  a  leaf 
out  of  your  book. 

Alvan.  Your  lordship  does  me  honour. 

Lord  Saun.  But  I  must  rattle  off  to  Brookes’s  ;  so  good 
bye  ;  we  shall  meet  at  one  of  the  Subscription  Houses, 

I  dare  say-  Come  Mowbray. 

Mow.  Yes,  but  I’ll  soon  return,  for  I’m  determined  to 
have  one  peep  at  this  same  Agnes  :  I  dare  say  she’ll  be  in 
soon — I  can  coax  Saunter  to  come  [aside.)  I  am  entirely  at 
your  lordship’s  disposal.  Good  night,  Alvanley. 

[. Exeunt  Saunter  and  Mowbray.  L.  H. 

Alvan.  Good  night  !  empty-headed  puppies,  l  was 
fearful  I  should  not  have  got  rid  of  them  ’ere  Agnes’s  re¬ 
turn  ;  they  might  have  blown  the  news  of  my  intended 
marriage,  and  that  would  not  have  been  altogether  so 
well-timed — Adder. 

Enter  Adder,  l.  h. 

Have  you  answered  Agnes’s  inquiries  of  her  father’s 
welfare,  as  I  ordered  ? 

Adder.  1  have,  Sir,  I  have  represented  him  as  being 
well  and  happy,  and  about  to  enter  into  a  second  mar¬ 
riage,  although,  Heaven  knows,  poor  gentleman,  he  is  in 
no  situation  to  be  married. 

Alvan.  And  is  she  satisfied  with  the  tidings  V 
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Adder.  She  is,  Sir:  the  thought  that  her  father  suf¬ 
fers  no  misery  on  her  account,  fills  her  with  transport. 

Ahan.  Take  care  she  is  not  undeceived,  the  conse¬ 
quences  might  be  fatal  if  she  were.  Above  all  things 
let  her  not  know  a  tittle  of  my  intended  marriage  :  she 
comes — away — be  careful,  on  your  life.  [ Exit  Adder .  L.  H. 

Enter  Agnes,  l.  h. 

Alvan.  My  dear,  dear  Agnes,  1  have  been  waiting 
anxiously  for  your  return. 

Agnes.  Ah  !  if  I  am  so  dear  to  you,  Alvanley,  why 
not  at  once  allay  my  anxiety,  my  misery,  by  making  me 
your  wife  ?  Ere  you  last  visited  your  father,  you  know 
you  pledged  a  solemn  vow,  that  on  your  return  it  should 
not  longer  be  delayed. 

Alvan.  I  know  it,  but;  my  dearest  love,  my  father’s  late 
illness  was  occasioned  solely  through  fear  that  our  mar¬ 
riage  had  taken  place  ;  he  sent  for  me  purposely  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  truth  of  it ;  and  on  my  assurances  to  the  contra¬ 
ry,  he  commanded  me,  unless  1  wished  to  kill  him  at  once, 
to  take  a  solemn  oath,  never  to  marry  you,  but  with  his 
approbation. 

Agnes.  And  did  you  take  that  oath  ? 

Allan.  What  could  I  do?  my  father’s  life  in  evident 
danger,  if  I  refused  ;  the  dreadful  certainty  that  he  would 
put  his  threat  in  execution,  of  cursing  me  with  his  dy¬ 
ing  breath — and  cruel  as  he  is,  Agnes,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  that  he  was  my  father. 

Agnes.  Barbarian  !  I  sacrificed  my  father  for  your 
sake:  an  oath,  great  Heaven!  an  oath — that  thou’lt  not 
wed  me.  Hast  thou  not  sworn  ten  thousand  oaths,  thou 
would’st  ?  perjured  seducer,  treacherous  Alvanley  ! 

Ahan.  You  are  too  hasty,  Agnes  ;  my  father  will  no 
doubt  consent  in  time,  or  I  would  not  so  readily  have 
yielded  to  his  request,  no,  not  even  though  his  life  was 
depending  on  it. 

Agnes.  ( Ironically ,)  You  wrong  yourself,  you  are  too 
good  a  son  to  be  capable  of  hesitating  a  moment  ;  there 
are  few  children  so  bad,  so  very  bad,  as  I  am.  ( Weeping. ) 

Allan.  Compose  yourself;  there  yet  is  pardon  for  you, 
aye — and  peace  if  you  will  but  be  patient. 

Agnes.  Patient!  let  me  goto  this  flinty  parent — let 
him  hear  the  tale  of  my  wretchedness  :  let  me  say  to  him, 
— for  your  son’s  sake,  J  have  left  the  best  of  fathers,  the 
happiest  of  homes,  and  have  become  an  outcast  from 
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society: — let  me  bid  him  look  at  this  pale  cheek — this 
emaciated  form— proofs  of  the  anguish  that  prey  on  my 
soul  ;  and  tell  him  to  beware  how,  by  forcing  you  to 
withhold  from  me  my  rights,  he  makes  you  guilty  of 
murdering  a  poor  deluded  wretch,  who  till  she  knew 
you,  never  lay  down  without  a  father’s  blessing,  nor  rose 
but  to  be  welcomed  by  his  smile. 

Alvan.  She  cuts  me  to  the  heart — how  can  I  reply  ? 
timely  interruption — someone  comes  {aside.)  by  heavens, 
that  prying  coxcomb,  Mowbray,  and  Saunter  too. 
Away,  my  dear  Agnes.  Ha  !  your  retreat  cut  off,  conceal 
yourself  behind  yon  screen  ;  you  must  not  be  exposed 
to  their  rude  gaze.  I  will  dismiss  them  soon, 

Agnes.  To  what  am  I  reduced  ? 

[Agnes  conceals  herself  behind  screen. 

Enter  Lord  Saunter  and  Captain  Mowbray,  l.  h. 

Mow.  Not  here  ?  Confusion  !  they  said  she  had  return¬ 
ed,  {aside.)  my  dear  Alvanley  :  beg  pardon  for  intruding 
again,  but  his  lordship  omitted  to  say  be  couldn’t  pos¬ 
sibly  attend  your  nuptials  with  Miss  Sandford  next  Mon¬ 
day,  as  he’s  positively  engaged  on  a  shooting  party  in 
Leicestershire. 

Agnes.  (Behind  the  screen. )  Ha!  ( shrieking.  J 

Alvan.  Damnation  !  this  will  spoil  all.  {aside.) 

Mow.  What’s  that  ?  I  heard  a  scream. 

Alvan.  ’Tis  nothing;  someone  in  the  street  perhaps 
— but  I  must  leave  you. 

Lord  Saun.  I  say,  Alvanley,  that  was  a  damn’d  clever 
thing  of  your  putting  in  the  paper  that  old  Fitzarden  is 
going  to  be  married,  when  we  all  know,  if  he  isn’t  dead 
he’s  in  a  much  worse  situation. 

Agnes.  {Throwing  down  the  screen,  and  rushing  forward.) 
My  father  dying.  Oh  !  my  Lord,  my  Lord,  for  pity’s, 
mercy’s  sake,  acquaint  me  how  and  where,  that  I  may  fly 
to  save  him,  here  on  my  knees.  [ Kneels . 

Alvan.  This  intrusion  my  Lord  is  ill  timed.  Miss 
Fitzaiden  would  be  alone:  I  must  beg  you  to  withdraw. 

Moiv.  So,  I  do  see  her  at  last  ;  unhappy  girl,  {aside) 

Lord  Saun.  Very  extraordinary,  upon  my  honor. 

■van.  Agnes,  Miss  Fitzarden,  you  forget  yourself : 
rise,  rise.  ° 

Agnes.  Does  my  father  still  live  ? 

Lord  Saun.  Ob,  yes,  my  dear  creature,  I  dare  say  he 
still  lives— he’s  well  enough  in  health  ;  but  his  mind- - 
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Agnes.  Do  you  think  he  would  forgive  me  ? 

Lord  Saun.  Oh,  1  dare  say  he  wo-iid  forgive  you,  if — 
Agnes.  I  know  what  you  would  say — if  1  return  : 
enough,  God  bless  you;  you  have  saved  me  from  distraction. 
Lord  Saun.  Very  extraordinary  upon  my  honor. 

A  Ivan.  My  Lord,  I  must  entreat - 

Lord  Saun.  Good  night,  Alvanley  ;  sorry  I  can’t  attend 
your  wedding  :  fine  creature,  egad — come,  Mowbray. 

ALvan.  Agnes!  [Exeunt  Mow.  and  Lord  Saun.  R.  H. 
Agnes.  Unhand  me,  your  touch  is  poison  ! 

Alvan.  1  must  brave  it  out.  [aside.)  What  have  you 
to  complain  of?  the  cheat  I  put  upon  you  of  your  father, 
was  meant  in  kindness  ;  and  though  Miss  Sandford  will 
possess  my  hand,  my  heart  will  still  be  your’s:  I  wished 
to  keep  you  ignorant  of  my  marriage,  and  hold  you  as  my 
greatest  worldly  treasure.  Plague  on  this  prating  Lord, 
lie  has  overturned  the  prettiest  arrangement.  But  we 
shall  part  good  friends  I  hope. 

Agnes.  Great  God!  and  have  I  then  forsaken  the  best  of 
fathers  for  a  wretch  like  this  !  But  think  not,  Sir,  fallen 
as  I  am,  that  I  can  condescend  to  take  protection  or  sup¬ 
port  from  one  so  deeply  dipped  in  villany  as  you  are  ! — my 
child  and  I  will  die  first :  you’ve  made  me  criminal  ’tis 
true,  but  you  have  not  yet  quite  obliterated  my  horror, 
Sir,  for  crime,  my  veneration  for  virtue — and  now,  in  the 
fulness  of  my  contempt,  I  tell  you  we  shall  meet  no  more. 

Alvan.  Not  till  to-morrow.  This  is  our  first  quarrel, 
Agnes,  and  the  quarrels  of  lovers  are  only  the  renewal  of 
love,  you  know!  and  therefore,  leaving  the  bitter  piercing 
air  that  roars  without,  to  guard  my  treasure  for  me  till  to¬ 
morrow,  I  take  my  leave,  and  hope  in  the  morning  I  shall 
find  you  in  a  better  humour.  [Exit  Alvanley .  L.  H. 

Agnes,  Horrible  monster  !  let  me  instantly  away  : 
what  is  the  storm  that  rages  now  without,  to  that  which 
rages  here.  I  left  my  father  at  midnight  for  Alvanley  ; 
and  shall  I  shrink  to  leave  at  midnight  that  foul  wretch 
for  him.  No,  no,  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father’s  house, 
and  tell  him  I  have  sinned  :  when  he  sees  his  child,  his 
penitent  child  return,  worn  and  unprotected  through  the 
horrors  of  a  winter’s  night,  to  beg  at  once  his  pity  and  his 
pardon,  surely  he  will,  he  must  forgive  me.  Let  me  not 
lose  a  moment.  Where  is  my  child,  my  child  ? 

[Rushes  to  an  inner  room.  R.  H.  and  returns  with  her  child , 
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He  sleeps,  unconscious  of  his  mother’s  suffering's.  Oh,  my 
child!  my  child!  would  I  were  once  more  innocent  like 
thee.  Exit  Agnes,  l.  h. 


SCENE  II. 


Meriel’s  Cottage. — Door  in  flat. — Enter  Meriel.  r.  h. 

Mer.  Well,  I  wonder  whether  Gilbert  will  succeed 
this  time,  and  whether  we  shall  be  married  at  last,  or  not  ? 
Dear  me/ dear  me,  so  many  disappointments,  it  quite  tires 
out  one’s  patience;  ’Squire  Goodall  has  promised  to  lend  us 
the  money  to  buy  the  bit  of  land  with,  I  hope  he’ll  keep 
his  word.  Ah!  poor  dear  Miss  Ag-nes,  if  she  hadn’t 
gone  away  and  drove  her  poor  father  mad,  we  shouldn’t 
ha’  wanted  to  ha’  borrow’d  o’  any  body  :  that  was  a  sad 
disappointment  indeed.  Well,  I  never  can  think  she  went 
away  by  fair  means— no,  no,  there  was  some  conjuration  in 
it  to  a  certainty;  but  she’ll  come  back  some  day,  and  take 
the  law  of  the  villain  for  it;  for  she  was  always  too  good 
to  do  wrong,  I’m  sure  she  was,  though  nobody  thinks  so 
besides  myself  and  Gilbert — here  he  comes. 


Enter  Gilbert  at  door  b  s. 

Gil.  Huzza!  Meriel,  lass,  I  ha’  gotten  the  money! 
’Squire  ha’  kept  his  word  ;  so  we  shall  be  married  now, 
at  all  events. 

Mer.  I  be  main  glad  to  hear  that  Gilbert ;  but  there 
be  no  making  sure  of  it,  till  Parson  ha’  said  «  Amen,” 
we  ha’  been  so  often  disappointed! 

Gil.  True,  lass,  true  ;  but  it  be  all  right  now.  I 
met  Miss  Emily  walking  down  village  as  I  came  along, 

I  daie  say  she  be  going  to  call  here  ;  she  be  going  to  be 
married  to  young  ’Squire  Rattleton  to-morrow  ;  and  ecod 
while  Parson’s  hand  is  in,  he  may  as  well  do  the  iob 
for  us  too.  J 

Mer.  So  he  may,  Gilbert.  We’ll  be  married  quite 
private  like  ;  for  neighbours  ha’  been  so  often  made  fools 

o  by  us  before,  that  we  should  only  be  making  ourselves 
fools  to  ask  them  again. 

Gil.  True,  lass,  and  we’ll  get  it  done  when  Miss 
Emily  s  be  all  over,  and  instead  of  asking  neighbours  to 
wedding,  ecod  we’ll  invite  them  all  to  our  first  christen- 
ing— sure  not  t°  disappoint  them  then.  Oh!  here  Miss 

Servant,0  Miss?*  [  Enter  EnUy  a,  „oorn.  s. 
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Emily.  Good  day,  Gilbert,  have  you  been  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  any  tidings  of  the  unhappy  Agnes? 

Gil.  No,  my  lady,  none  ;  but  that  she  be  still  in 
London  with  the  Captain,  living  in  cog,  1  believe  they 
do  call  it. 

Mer.  In  cog  ?  Gilbert,  law  no,  they  be  living  in  a  Square. 

Emily.  Ill  starred,  but  still  beloved  girl,  I  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  still  being  anxious  for  thy  welfare  !  how 
different  is  thy  fate  from  that  which  once  our  youthful 
fancy  pictured  ;  you  were  to  have  been  bridemaid  to 
your  Emily,  and  she  was  to  have  been  the  same  to  you. 
Oh,  that  she  could  be  !  what  tears  it  still  might  save  ! 
Gilbert,  Meriel,  you  will  visit  the  Hall  to-morrow  even¬ 
ing  ;  there  is  to  be  a  ball,  you  can  be  partners. — 

Gil.  Thank  ye,  Miss.  We  do  mean  to  get  Parson  to 
cast  off  two  couple  instead  of  one,  and  make  Meriel  and 
I  partners  for  life. 

Emily.  Married  I 

Gil.  Yes,  my  lady,  only  we  don’t  mean  to  tell  neigh¬ 
bours  of  it  till  it  be  all  done  ;  because  we  ha’  been  so  often 
disappointed  like,  they  wouldn’t  believe  us  as  it  were. 

Mer.  No,  Miss  ;  but  as  winter  be  coming  on,  and  nights 
be  getting  lonely,  Gilbert  and  I  are  going  to  get  married 
just  for  the  sake  of  company  if  you  please;  but  do’ee 
just  walk  into  the  next  room  and  refresh  yourself  before 
you  go;  there  be  some  nice  home  made  bread,  and  clouted 
cream,  and  a  famous  fire;  run  Gilbert  into  the  garden 
and  get  some  fresh  logs,  and  I’ll  go  and  get  every  thing 
ready  while  you  be  gone.  [Exit  Meriel ,  R.  H. 

Gil.  Aye,  that  I  will,  lass,  how  prattily  we  do  agree 
surely,  it  were  quite  a  shame  we  should  ever  be  se¬ 
parated,  that  it  were.  [Exit  Gilbert,  at  door  B.  s. 

Emily.  Hospitable  creatures.  I  must  watch  o’er  their 
fortunes,  if  but  for  thy  dear  sake,  my  Agnes.  Bless’d 
with  the  approving  sanction  of  my  father,  to-morrow 
weds  me, ’midst  every  luxury,  to  the  husband  of  my  choice; 
while  thou,  ray  Agnes,  whose  prospects  once  were  bright¬ 
er  far  than  mine — thou  art  an  exile  from  society,  thy 
friends,  thy  reputation  lost !  thy  father  in  a  madhouse  ; 
thy  fortune  gone  ;  thy  fair  hopes  blighted  in  the  world  for 
ever !  but,  still  the  victim  of  an  artful  villain,  thou’st 
yet  one  bosom  will  defend  and  succour  thee — one  heart 
that  loves  thee  for  thyself  alone! 
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fled  from  me  with  a  lover — ’twas  false,  she  died  ;  she  was 
too  good  to  leave  the  poor  fond  father  who  adored  her* 
Besides,  1  saw  her  funeral.  Dogs,  liars  as  they  are  ! 
Do  not  tell  any  one  I  got  away  from  them  last  night !  and 
now  am  wandering  here  to  seek  her  grave! 

Agnes ,  Gracious  God,  what  is  it  1  forebode?  It  is,  it 
must  be  he  !  I  cannot  bear  this  torture,  this  suspense  :  let 
me  look  closer— yes  it  is  my  father  !  [Falls  at  his  feet. 

Fitz.  Ha,  father,  I  am  no  father,  the  name  is  mockery  ! 
I  was  a  father  once,  but  she  I  loved  fled  from  me — yes, 
deserted  me,  went  off  with  the  rank  fiend,  Seduction  ; 
would’st  thou  think  it,  and  I  loved  her  so  tenderly,  I 
held  my  heart’s  blood  cheap  to  her — but  still  she  left  two 
precious  comforters  behind!  Poverty  and  Despair,  and  I 
have  banquetted  with  both. 

Agnes.  Oh,  could’st  thou  see  this  sight,  'Alvanley  ! 
thou’dst - 

Fitz.  What,  Alvanley  !  Monster !  Robber  !  Mur¬ 
derer !  where  is  he?  give  him  to  my  eyes  ;  I  have  two 
daggers,  there  shall  drink  his  heart’s  blood  !  Revenge  hath 
been  with  me,  and  she  hath  promised  to  turn  my  grasp  to 
iron  when  I  meet  him  !  Give  me  my  daughter,  monster ! 

I  will  have  no  struggling,  slave !  My  knee  is  on  thy  breast. 
Down,  down,  and  let  me  tread  thy  life  out.  There  wretch,, 
there!  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  I’ve  crushed  thee  • 
and  I  can  smile  again  !  ha !  ha !  ha  !  [Plays  with  the  straw 

he  has  twined  round  his  girdle,  and  laughs  idiotically _ the 

storm  groicing  more  violent. 

Agnes.  Horrible  sight !  can  a  whole  life  of  tears  wash 
out  the  deep  remembrance  of  this  hour  ?  [weens  hitter/,, 

Fitz.  Tears  !  in  tears  poor  thing,  poor  thing-doiPt 
cry,  don’t  cry  !  I  cannot  cry,  I  have  not  cried  for  years  « 
Not  since  my  poor  child  died— for  she  is  dead,  is  she  not? 
Come,  some,  come,  you  will  not  leave  me,  will  you? 

Agnes.  Leave  you!  Oh,  never,  never!  I’ll  live  I’ll 
die  with  you  !  * 

Fitz.  Tiue,  true,  yes  she  is  dead,  and  we’ll  go  seek 
her  grave  ;  the  snow  has  hidden  it,  but  we  shall  find  it 
soon.^  I  say,  that  snow’s  less  fair,  less  pure,  less  cold 
than  her  dear  bosom;  ’tis  a  brave  winding  sheet — cold  1 
cold  .  cold!  We  shall  find  it  soon  :  a  plain  stone  only" 
and  a  little  dust ;  those  snow  flakes,  see  they  mock  at  these 
gre  y  hairs  they  say  my  child  deserted  me,  and  everv 
other  for  her  sake  must  die.  Prepare  ! 

Agnes.  Oh,  father,  spare  me  !  Help,  for  mercy’s  sake! 
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Enter  Keepers,  from  b.  s.  l.  ii. 

Keep.  Ha !  have  we  caught  you  ?  Seize  him  ! 

Fitz.  They  are  coming,  they  are  coming  :  hide  me, 
hide  me!  (to  Agnes.) 

Agnes.  Oh,  hear  me,  hear  me  !  Leave  him,  I  conjure 
you  to  my  care  :  he  is  my  father ;  you  may  safely  trust 
hiin.  Thus  on  my  knee - (kneels.) 

Keep.  Your  father,  young  woman — and  what  then  ? 
you  can  do  nothing  with  him!  you  should  be  thankful  to 
us  for  taking  him  off  your  hands. 

Fitz.  Don’t  let  them  tear  me  from  you  !  (aside  to  Agnes. 

Keep.  Your  father ;  you  are  the  daughter  I  suppose 
then,  that  brought-  him  to  this  pass. — Aye,  aye,  you 
may  well  weep,  but  your  tears  come  a  little  too  late, 
my  fine  lady  ;  come  boys  bring  him  along. 

Agnes.  You  shall  not  tear  him  from  me  !  1  have  de¬ 
serted,  left  him  once  ;  but  now  I’ll  die  ere  I  resign  him  ! 

Fitz.  Stand  off — the  first  who  stirs  my  bolts  shall  lay 
him  lifeless  !  Oh,  villains!  murderers! 

Agnes.  Spare  him  for  mercy’s  love,  he  is  my  father,  I 
alone  can  cure  him.  Leave  him  with  me;  and  I  will  ever 
bless  you ! 

Keep,  A  pretty  joke  indeed,  we  shall  have  the  daughter 
as  well  as  the  father  soon  :  I  don’t  think  there’s  a  pin  to 
choose  between  them.  Come,  lads,  bring  him  along, 
we  can  bind  his  hands  in  the  village. 

Fitz.  \  ou  shall  have  racks  for  this,  when  I  am  free. 

Exit  Fitzarden,  borne  off  by  Keepers,  B.  s.  r.  h. 

Agnes.  Inhuman  men!  I’ll  take  my  child,  and  follow 
at  all  hazards.  (Goes  to  the  bank  and  finds  her  child  in¬ 
sensible  with  the  cold.)  Ha!  cold  and  sleeping — it  is  the 
sleep  of  death  !  Monster,  that  I  am  !  destroyer  of  my  child, 
as  well  as  father !  But.  it  perhaps  is  not  too  late.  My  curse 
may  not  be  yet  completed.  My  child  may  yet  recover! 
Oh,  let  me  fly  to  gain  him  warmth  and  succour.  Unhappy 
Agnes !  when  will  thy  cup  of  misery  be  filled  ? 

[ Staggers  off  with  child.  R.  H. 

SCENE  IV. — Apartment  in  Alvanleifis  lodgings. 

Enter  Alvanley  and  Adder,  l.  h. 

A  Ivan.  I  am  late  to  day  ;  on  my  way  hither  I  was  over¬ 
taken  by  an  express  from  Abbey  ville  ;  my  father  is  no 
more,  and  I  am  now  Lord  Ravensbourne.  I  was  to 
blame  last  night,  (aside.)  Where  is  my  Agnes  ? 
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Adder.  My  Lord,  I  know  not — she  is  gone 

Alvan.  Whither  ? 

Adder.  Heaven  only  knows;  she  left  the  house  last 
night  amid  the  storm  ! 

Alvan.  Well,  and  the  child ? — 

Adder.  She  carried  with  her. 

Alvan.  Gone  !  Agnes  gone,  through  storm  and  tem¬ 
pest-fled  from  me!  Great  God!  overwhelmed  by  the 
conviction  of  being  deserted  by  him,  for  whom  she  deserted 
every  thing  ;  deserted  by  the  father  of  her  child,  may  she 
not  have  devoted  herself  and  the  innocent  offspring  of 
our  loves  to  an  untimely  death  ?  ’Tis  but  too  likely  ;  and  to 
seduction’s  sin  I  now  may  add  the  guilt  of  suicide  and 
murder!  Oh,  villain!  damned  villain  !  Agnes!  Agnes! 
I  knew  not  half  thy  value  till  thy  loss! 

Adder.  We  can  make  search  for  her,  my  lord  :  mean¬ 
while,  to  dull  the  anguish  of  her  flight,  think  how  the 
world — 

Alvan.  World!  Agnes  is  lost — what  is  the  world  to 
me  ?  a  void  :  dreary,  and  cheerless  as  the  plundered 
bosom  from  which  she  has  borne  away,  in  her  dear  self  its 
only  joy  and  comfort !  What,  what  have  I  to  do  with 
rank  and  splendour?  I,  who  ought  to  crawl  this  earth 
shunned  and  detested  by  the  human  race  :  I,  the  betrayer, 
the  destroyer — the  thought  is  frenzy  !  Oh,  that  it  were  ! 
Come,  madness,  and  with  thy  hottest  fires  consume  the 
worm  that  gnaws  my  tainted  soul!  Come,  Fitzarden’s 
curse,  and  free  me  from  this  conflict  of  the  brain — this 
agonizing  torture  of  reflection  !  Go,  Adder,  go — spare 
no  toil,  no  gold  ;  search  every  where,  nor  back  return 
till  thou  canst  bring  some  tidings.  Away  !  I  am  on  racks  ! 
in  agony  !  [Exeunt  Ambo.  L.  h. 

SCENE  V. 

Hall  in  Goodall's  mansion,  fitted  up  as  ball  room,  and 
brilliantly  illuminated — a  pair  of  large  folding  doors 
B.  s.  looking  on  a  green  before  the  house,  through 
which  the  snow  is  seen  falling. 

Enter  Goodall.  r.  h. 

Emily,  Rattleton,  Gilbert,  Meriel.  r.  h. 

Visitors,  Villagers,  <Src.  §c.  discovered. 

Good.  Rattleton,  Emily,  a  father’s  blessing  hallow 
your  sacred  nuptials.  Now  then  for  merriment. 
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Rat.  Aye,  now  for  the  fiddlers ;  if  a  man  can’t  be 
merry  on  his  wedding  day,  its  very  hard  :  Emily,  my  love, 
you  look  grave — 1  hope  you  don’t  repent  your  bargain  ? 

Emily.  My  dear,  dear  Rattleion,  1  was  reflecting  on 
poor  Agnes. — and — 

Rat.  My  darling  Emily!  that  thus  e’en  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  rapture  can  gem  the  goblet  of  joy  with  a  tear  of 
pity  for  the  woes  of  others.  But  we  must  drive  away 
these  thoughts,  that  while  they  do  honor  to  the  heart  and 
head  prey  but  too  deeply  on  the  soul.  Come,  gentlemen, 
strike  up  :  a  little  epithalamium,  Sir,  some  of  our  friends 
have  kindly  composed  for  the  occasion,  (to  Goodall .) 

EPITHALAMIUM.  (Omnes.) 

Air. — “  Hungarian  Waltz” 

GLEE,  VISITORS. 

If  on  earth  there’s  one  spot  more  endeared  than  another, 

If  in  life  there’s  one  moment  more  gay  than  the  rest, 

’Tis  the  home  of  two  hearts  newly  joined  to  each  other; 

’Tis  the  moment  we  first  meet  to  heighten  their  zest. 

’Tis  the  home  and  the  moment  in  which  we’re  now  moving: 

And  may  he  who  would  waken  with  riot’s  rude  breath 
The  peace  of  two  hearts  so  belov’d  and  so  loving, 

Ne’er  slumber  in  rest,  till  he  slumber  in  death. 

CHORUS.  (  Omnes. J 
Hail,  Emily,  hail !  our  hearts  echo  our  voices, 

Love  give  but  the  down  of  his  dart  to  thy  breast; 

And  hail  to  the  youth,  who  the  youth  of  thy  choice  is, 

Long  long,  may  you  live  in  love,  rapture,  and  rest 

Rat.  Thank’ye,  thank’ye,  tliank’ye.  Hearts  as  light 
as  ours  will  communicate  some  portion  of  their  quality 
to  the  heels  :  so  what  say  you,  gentlemen,  to  a  dance  ? 

Vis.  Bravo  !  bravo  ! 

Rat.  Clear  the  room  then  ;  and  do  you,  fiddlers,  as  you 
look  for  full  skins  of  Burgundy  and  bride  cake,  move 
your  elbows  to  some  tune.  Emily,  my  love,  as  you’re 
my  partner  for  life,  let  some  one  else  have  you  as  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  dance,  while  1 — don’t  be  jealous — choose  out 
the  prettiest  girl  I  can  find,  as  your  substitute. 

Gil.  (To  Meriel.)  Ecod,  Meriel,  lass,  but  nobody  else 
shall  have  you  for  a  partner  besides  Gilbert  Batchelor, 
though  Parson  hadn’t  time  to  marry  us  to  day,  and  we 
were  disappointed  for  the  ninety-ninth  time,  however  he 
ha’  promised  to  do  it  for  us  to-morrow,  you  do  know. 

Mer.  I  wish  he’d  ha’  done  it  to  day  though,  Gilbert. 
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Rat.  Nov/,  then,  are  you  all  ready  ?  Father,  you’d 
make  one?  ( to  Goodall.) 

Good.  Aye,  though  I  have  seen  half  a  century,  pn  this 
occasion  I’ll  forget  my  gout  and  my  years,  and  trip  it  away 
as  nimbly  as  the  best  of  you  :  ( storm  heard  without ,)  ’tis  a 
bleak  night  without ;  God  help  the  poor  wretches  who 
have  to  encounter  the  pitiless  peltings  of  this  storm  ! 
Have  you  given  orders  that  all  shall  be  open  house  V 

Rat.  I  have,  Sir. 

Goo'd.  We  have  done  our  duty  then,  and  may  make  merry. 

Rat.  Aye,  aye,  lead  off. 

Characters  and  Visitors  arrange  themselves  for  dancing _ 

the  band  strike  up — they  waltz,  after  going  through 

two  or  three  figures — a  loud  shriek  is  heard  tv  it  h  out _ 

— they  pause,  and  start — Agnes,  ivith  her  child  in  her 
arms,  rushes  through  the  folding  doors,  b.  s. 

Agnes.  As  you  are  Christians,  as  you  are  human  beings, 
succour  and  save  my  child !  He  dies,  he  dies,  but  for 
your  aid  !  Pardon  a  wretched  mother’s  daring. — Ah ! 

( Recognizes  them,  screams,  sinks,  and  is  caught  by  Emily 
and  Meriel.) 

Emily.  Gracious  powers  !  Agnes  Fitzarden  ! 

Mer.  The  lady  Agnes  ! 

Agnes.  Emily!  Meriel  !  hour  of  unutterable  shame  and 
anguish  !  Cover  me  earth — but  save,  oh,  save  my  child  ! 

\_Faints. 

Good.  Lost !  lost— unhappy  woman  ! 

Emily  and  Meriel  raise  and  support  -Agnes,  Rattleton 
Gilbert,  and  Visitors  grovpe  round  them,  with  surprise 
and  commiseration. — End  of  Second  Act. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

Interior  ofMerieVs  cottage— Meriel  and  Gilbert  discovered • 

Gil.  "What,  disappointed  of  being  married  again 
and  by  you  too,  Meriel  ?  Dang  it  but  this  be  worse  than 
all.  It  be  more  than  any  man  can  bear. 

Mer ,  My  dear  Gilbert,  place  yourself  in  my  situation  ; 
is  not  our  dear  young  lady  in  trouble,  and'  perhaps  in 
want  too?  do  I  not  owe  all  I  have  to  her?  andean  I  think 
of  marrying  when  my  means  and  service  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  tiie  comfort  and  support  of  her,  and  her  dear 
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baby?  Alas!  the  day,  that  ever  I  should  live  to  see  the 
lady  Agnes,  in  want  of  that  help  slue  was  always  so  ready 
to  bestow  on  others  ! 

Gil.  It  be  very  true,  Meriel,  and  yet  it  be  very  provok  - 
ing  for  all  that.  Thee  hast  a  kind  heart,  that  I  mun  say  for 
thee  lass ;  and  when  I  do  get  thee,  thoul’t  make  a  main  good 
wife!  but  I  be  sich  a  desperate  long  time  about  it,  that  I 
begin  almost  to  despair  ;  but  hang  faint  heart,  the  lady 
Agnes  may  find  friends,  recover  her  father’s  property,  and 
who  knows,  be  a  better  friend  to  us  by  and  bye  than  ever. 

Mer.  Hush  !  hush!  we  have  aroused  her — I  was  in  hopes 
after  the  dreadful  fatigues  of  yesterday  she  would  have 
slept  some  hours :  how  pale  she  is  to  what  we  once  beheld 
her  :  yet  still  she  looks  both  lovely,  and  a  lady! 

[Agnes  dressed  in  u  Peasant’s  dress,'  enters  from  an  apart¬ 
ment.  R.  H. 

Mer.  Good  morning,  dear  young  lady — but  why  get 
up  thus  early,  was  any  thing  amiss?  things  be  very 
humble  here  sure  enough  ;  but  they  be  heartily  at  your 
service,  ben’t  they,  Gilbert  ? 

Gil.  Yes,  that  they  be,  Meriel!  Dear  heart,  how  sad 
she  do  look  surely — it  do  quite  cut  my  heart  to  see  her 
like  :  [aside.)  be  there  any  thing,  Madam  Agnes,  that  I  can 
do  for  you  ?  I’ll  go  to  the  end  of  the  world  to  serve  you  ; 
aye,  and  so  will  Meriel  too  !  Won’t  you,  Meriel  ? 

Mer.  Yes,  that  I  will,  Gilbert  ! 

Ao-nes.  Generous  inestimable  creatures  !  such  kindness 
to  me,  fallen  as  I  am,  how  can  I  ever  reward  you!  1 
have  not  slept  all  night — I  could  not  sleep  :  my  mind  has 
been  racked  by  a  thousand  wild  images  of  horror  :  my  un¬ 
happy  father  !  that  dreadful  rencontre  with  the  friends  of 
my  youth!  every  one’s  horror  at  my  presence!  Mr.  Good- 
all’s  reproachful  looks!  only  my  Emily’s  pity,  and  your 
kindness  to  support  me  !  But  now  to  my  first  task. 
Who’s  this  ? 

Enter  Servant,  at  door.  b.  s. 

Ser.  A  letter  for  Miss  Fitzarden  ;  there  is  no  answer, 

[Exit  Servant  at  door.  B.  s. 

Agnes.  For  me  ?  who  writes  to  one  like  me?  My  Emi¬ 
ly’s  hand  !  ( Opens  letter.)  What  do  I  see— an  enclosure  ? 
twenty  guineas!  merciful  Providence!  Writing  too, 
blotted  with  tears.  (Reads.)  “  For— my  still  dear  Agnes  !’*- 
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Generous,  generous,  girl !  I  am  not  quite  forsaken.  Eter¬ 
nal  blessings  on  her  for  this  deed  !  this  will  at  least  pre¬ 
vent  my  being  a  burden  on  your  kindness :  I  am  a 
wretched  guilty  creature ;  nor  should  I  dare  intrude 
myself  on  your  goodness,  and  solicit  you  to  let  me  remain 
under  your  roof,  were  I  not  severely  punished  for  my 
crime,  and  resolved  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days 
in  solitude  and  labour. 

Mer.  Not  presume  to  intrude  yourself  on  me  ?  Ah, 
Miss  Agnes,  don’t  talk  so,  if  you  don’t  mean  to  break 
my  heart ! 

Agnes.  Nay,  Meriel,  it  would  be  presumption  in  any 
woman,  who  has  quitted  the  path  of  virtue,  to  intrude 
herself,  however  high  her  rank  might  be,  on  the  meanest 
of  her  acquaintance  whose  honor  is  spotless  ;  nor  would 
1  tax  your  goodness  now,  but  that  unsoothed  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  sympathizing  friend,  I  should  sink  beneath  my 
sorrows,  and  want  resolution  to  fulfil  the  hard  task  my 
duty  enjoins  me.  1  am  now  going  to  Mr.  Goodall’s  :  is  he 

not  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  Asylum  where  my  father _ 

( Hesitates. ) 


Mer.  The  Asylum  raised  by  your  father’s  bounty  ! — 
he  is :  but  he  is  so  strict  in  his  notions  of  propriety,  he 
may  be  harsh — may — 

Agnes.  No  matter,  I  have  deserved  humiliation,  and  I 
will  not  shrink  from  it— he  has  a  good  heart ;  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Emily,  was  once  my  dearest  friend,  and  will  not  suffer 
mm  to  trample  on  the  fallen  :  besides,  it  is  necessary  I 
should  be  humbled  in  order  to  succeed  in  my  scheme. 

Mer.  What  scheme,  dear  lady  ? 

Agnes.  You  would  not  approve  of  it,  Meriel  ;  I  will 
tell  you  all  on  my  return:  farewell  awhile,  watch  o’er 
my  boy  :  and  should  I  die — which  may  be  but  too  soon — 
be— be  a  mother  to  him ! 

ifier.  Aye,  that  I  will,  all  may  yet  be  well !  we  all 
may  yet  be  happy  Heaven  bless  you,  lady' 

Agnes.  Farewell  farewell!  [Exit  Agnes  at  door,  B.  s. 
Gang  it,  how  queer  she  ha’  made  my  eyes  ;  they 
or  a  the  world  like  as  if  I  had  been  chopping 
they  be  so  full  of  water. 

And  so  be  mine,  I’m  sure,  Gilbert. 

’  Meiiel,  lass,  we  shall  be  married  after 


be  just 
onions, 
Mer. 
Gil. 


all 


}0U  see  Miss  Agnes  do  find  friends:  twenty  gui- 
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nous  already  :  she’ll  get  back  some  of  her  father’s  money, 
1  dare  say,  and  be  as  rich  as  ever  she  was :  poor  soul !  all 
went  to  rack  and  ruin  when  she  went.  But  she’ll  be  hap¬ 
py  after  all,  and  so  shall  we,  when  we  do  get  married. 

Mer.  Yes,  that  we  shall,  Gilbert.  [Exeunt  Ambo, 
through  door.  B.  s. 

SCENE  II. — An  apartment  in  Goodall's  House. 
Enter  Emily  and  Goodall.  r.  h. 

Emily .  Aye,  but  my  dear  father  ! 

Good.  Don’t  tell  me,  Emily,  I  insist  that  I  was  right. 
Agnes  ( without ,  l.  h.)  But  fora  moment  will  I  detain 
him. 

Emily.  I  know  that  voice.  Oh,  yes,  it  must  be  she  ! 
Let  me  hasten  to - 

Good.  I  also  know  that  voice — stay  where  you  are  : 
Emily,  my  house  must  be  no  harbour  for  abandoned  wo¬ 
men  and  unnatural  children. 

Emily.  But  will  you  not  allow  it  to  shelter  for  one 
moment  the  wretched  and  the  penitent?  Father,  my 
dear,  dear  father  !  I  entreat  you  to  see  this  poor  Agnes, 
and.  if  possible,  to  assist  her  in  her  plans. 

Good.  To  tolerate  vice  is  to  encourage  it  ;  but  since 
you  desire  it  so  earnestly,  I  will  see  Miss  Fitzarden  ;  aye, 
and  assist  her  if  I  can  ! 

Emily.  That’s  my  dear  father. 

Good.  Retire  awhile. 

Emily.  Be  gentle,  for  my  sake!  [Exit  Emily,  r.  h. 
Good.  Desire  Miss  Fitzarden  to  walk  in.  ( Calling  off.) 

Enter  Agnes  and  Servant,  l.  h. — Servant  sets  chairs, 

and  Exits  L.  H. 

Miss  Fitzarden,  what  are  your  commands  with  me? 
Compose  yourself — you  seem  agitated. 

Agnes.  Agitated  !  Ah,  Sir,  when  every  surrounding- 
object  reminds  me  of  the  many  happy  days  of  innocence 
and  peace  I’ve  spent  within  these  walls,  1  may  well  be 
agitated,  well  may  sink  with  conscious  shame  and  agony . 
Many  a  time  has  my  poor  father,  while  seated  in  that  chair, 
placed  his  beloved  hands  upon  my  head,  and,  with  tears 
of  fondness  glistening  in  his  eyes,  implored  of  Providence 
to  bless  his  darling  child :  little  did  he  then  know  the 
viper  he  cherished  in  his  bosom  ;  little  did  I  then  antici- 
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pate  the  deep,  deep  anguish,  which  since  has  been  my 
portion ! 

Good.  Be  comforted,  madam !  there  is  no  state,  how¬ 
ever  wretched,  which  does  not  admit  of  hope. 

Agnes.  True,  true,  and  I  have  hope— one  dear,  one 
lonely  hope— in  you,  Sir,  it  is  centered  ;  on  my  knees  let 
me  implore  you,  grant  my  fond  request,  and  be  the  bless¬ 
ed  means  that  shall  restore  a  sire  to  reason,  and  yield 
tranquillity  to  a  repentant  daughter— happiness  I  ne’er 


can  know  again. 

Good.  Speak— all  I  can  and  may  do,  shall  not  be 
refused. 

Agnes.  My  father  Sir— my  dear,  unhappy  father— you 
know  how  I  late  met  him  :  he  knew  me  not,  but  yet 
seemed  calmed  at  moments  by  my  presence :  could  1  be 
with  him,  I  might  restore  him  haply  to  his  reason - 

Good.  Miss  Fitzarden  ! - 

Agnes.  Let  me  become  a  servant  in  the  Asylum  ;  let  me 
watch  o’er  him,  tend  on  him,  wait  upon  him  !  My  assi¬ 
duities,  my  presence  might - 

Good.  It  shall  be  so  ;  you  shall  be  near  your  father  : 
you  shall  watch  over,  and  console  him;  I’ll  take  you 
thither  instantly — the  resolutions  of  repentance  shall 
never  be  checked  by  me.  This  way,  this  way,  and  Hea¬ 
ven  grant  your  efforts  may  prove  successful. 

Agnes.  Ten  thousand,  thousand  blessings  ! 

[Exeunt  Ambo.  L.  h. 


SCENE  III. 


A  cell  in  the  lunatic  Asylum. — The  walls  are  bare:  here 
and  there  are  seen  rudely  sketched,  various  tombs,  on 
which  appears  these  words,  “  Here  lies  Agnes,” — on  one 
side  is  a  stnall  bed,  rudely  discomposed  ;  on  the  other  a 
rude  table,  withavessel  of  water ,  nearita  common  wood¬ 
en  chair — at  the  bottom  is  seen  a  door  secured  by  strong 
iron  gratings — on  the  left  side  of  the  door  is  a  window, 
in  like  manner  guarded  by  iron  bars. — Fitzarden  is 
occupied  in  drawing  another  tomb  ;  the  music  expresses 
the  agitation  of  his  mind. — After  some  time  he  throws 
away  the  piece  of  coal  with  which  he  is  sketching,  and 
ivith  hurried  steps  paces  across  the  room. — At  one  mo¬ 
ment  he  laughs,  the  next  he  falls  into  a  deep  reverie  ; 
at  length,  fixing  his  eyes  on  one  of  the  tombs  he  has 
been  sketching ,  he  speaks. 
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Yes,  it  is  thus  I  will  construct  it  for  her  ;  raise  it  of  costly 
marble ;  exhaust  a  fortune  on  it.  But,  where  is  she  ? 
She’s  dead!  Yet  1  shall  find  her.  Oh,  yes!  oh,  yes! 
what  can  escape  a  father  searching'  for  his  child  ? — Agnes  ! 

( Falls  again  into  a  deep  reverie,  £$  walks  slowly  to  his  seat.) 
Agnes,  beloved  Agnes,  hear  thy  father  !  where  art  thou 
now,  my  child?  Oh,  leave  thy  gay  seducer,  and  his 
costly  domes  !  come  to  thy  poor  old  father,  and  these 
wretched  walls!  ( Rises  in  great  agitation .)  Ah!  no,  no, 
she  is  dead  :  there  is  her  tomb  ;  but  she  did  not  fly  from 
me:  no,  no,  she  did  not' fly  from  me:  ’twas  in  these 
arms  she  died  !  [Agnes,  Goodall,  and  Rattleton,  appear 
at  the  grating  in  the  hack  ground. 

Keep.  This  is  Fitzardcn’s  cell.  (to  Agnes.) 

Agnes.  Gracious  heavens,  what  a  place  of  horrors  ! 

Good.  Compose  yourself. 

Keep.  You  may  come  in,  you’ll  not  disturb  him!  when 
he  is  wrapped  in  these  meditations,  an  earthquake  would 
scarcely  rouse  him — ’tis  ever  so  after  his  fits  of  raving  : 
this  morning,  we  had  no  sooner  secured  him  than  he  slept 
calmly  for  above  an  hour. 

Agnes.  That  was  at  least  some  respite  to  his  sorrows  :* 
see,  he  recovers,  what  is  he  about  to  do? 

[ Fitzarden  arouses  himself- — runs  to  the  table — takes  the 
piece  of  coal,  and  begins  to  sketch  as  before. 

Keep.  Those  are  designs  for  a  tomb  he  purposes  to 
erect  for  some  one  he  calls  his  Agnes  :  you  see  they  are 
all  of  his  own  drawing. 

Agnes.  And  this — this  is  my  doing  !  Guilty,  wretched 
Agnes !  [Fitzarden  smiles,  seems  pleased,  and  walks 
about. 

Good.  He  smiles  :  does  not  that  augur  well  ? 

Agnes.  It  does,  it  must :  may  I  not  go  forward  and 
address  him?  who  knows  what  impression  my  presence 
may  produce  ? 

Keep.  Have  a  care  you  do  not  anger  him. 

Good.  Do  not  dare  too  much  :  we  will  draw  back  and 
stay  at  hand  to  aid  you.  [Goodall,  Rattleton,  and 

Keeper  draw  back — Agnes  advances  unseen  by  Fitzarden. 

Agnes.  And  this  is  the  abode  of  my  father  provided 
for  him  by  me;  this  is  the  recompense  bestowed  on  him 
by  the  daughter  he  loved  and  trusted  for  years  of  an- 
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paralleled  fondness  and  indulgence  !  Horrible!  horrible! 

[ Fitzarden  turning-  round  sees  Agnes,  utters  a  cry  of  joy, 
and  runs  towards  her. 

Ah,  it  is  her!  But  no  !  no!  no!  it  cannot  be!  Fool, 
fool,  she  died  within  these  arms  !  (Returns  to  the  table.) 

Agnes.  He  does  not  recognize  me:  still  1  will  hope; 
let  me  observe  him.  (Draws  back.) 

[ Fitzarden  begins  to  hum  over  in  a  low  voice  the  first  part 
of  the  song. 

“  Tears  such  as  tender  fathers  shed.” 


Agnes.  He  sings,  then  there  is  hope, 

[■ Fitzarden ,  after  having  in  a  low  voice  made  various  at¬ 
tempts  in  the  manner  of  one  who  endeavours  to  recollect  some¬ 
thing,  suddenly  breaks  forth  with  transport, 

“  Tears  such  as  tender  fathers  shed.” 


Agnes.  Ha!  ’tis  the  song  that  oft  in  happier  days  he 
loved  to  hear  me  sing. 

Fitz.  “  Warm  from  aged  eyes  descend. 

For,  for” — I  cannot  remember  the  rest  ;  can  you? 

.Agnes.  Oh,  yes!  yes!  “  for  joy — ” 

Fitz.  Aye!  so  it  is:  I  had  forgotten  'joy’  but ’tis  no 
wonder  ;  for  she  is  dead — cold — gone.  Oh!  (Groans.)  go 
on,  go  on,  sing  for  the  love  of  heaven,  sing  again  !  & 

Agnes.  I  will,  I  will. 


(Sings)  “  For  joy  to  think  when  I  am  dead 

My  son  will  have  mankind  his  friend.” 

[ Fitzarden  testifies  great  impatience  at  the  last  line— Agnes 

repeats  it. 

Fitz.  (Violently.)  No!  no!  no!  “Agnes  will  have 
mankind  her  friend :  ”  I  used  to  sing  it  so,  and  so  did  she 
whene  er  I  bade  her.  Oh,  she  sung  it  so  well '  But  she 
can  sing  it  no  more  now,  for  she  is  dead  1  let  us  go 
look  for  her  grave  :  you  will  not  leave  me,  will  you? 
Agnes.  Leave  you — never  ! 

FJlz.  Poor  thing!  Poor  thing  '.[gazing  earnestly  on  her. 

h)iT\  Tina  earnest  gaze-^he  will,  he  must  remem- 
oer  me,  (aside.) 

F7A.  Very  pale,  very  pale,  and  she  had  such  a  bloom. 
Don  t  go,  don  t  go  !  stay  here  and  talk  of  Agnes  • 

Agnes.  Do  you  still  love  her  then  ? 

rhHd  f  vL°Veiher)  When  can  a  fatber  cease  to  love  his 
child  .  Vipers  have  stung  and  vultures  gnawed  my  breast, 
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drank  up  my  blood,  eat  in  my  sinews,  half  destroyed  my 
mind,  but  they’ve  not  reached  my  heart:  no,  no,  ’tis 
whole  and  healthful  yet — feel  how  it  beats  ?  One,  two — 
I  can’t  keep  count. 

Agnes.  Should’st  thou  remember  her,  wert  thou  to 
see  her  ? 

Fitz.  Remember  her — oh,  when  can  I  forget  her  ?  ha! 
I  see  her  now. 

Agyes.  Where!  where! 

Fitz.  Here,  look  how  she  stands,  arrayed  in  virgin 
white,  her  golden  ringlets  playing  luxuriantly  o’er  her 
snowy  brow.  Oh!  see  those  heaven  blue  eyes,  that 
seraph  form — would  she  but  speak  to  me !  ah  !  she  is 
gone!  Yes,  she  is  there.  ( Pointing  to  the  drawing  of  the 
tomb.)  Dead !  dead !  and  gone  ! 

Agnes.  Oh!  no!  no!  here  at  thy  feet  she  kneels, 
penitent  and  imploring  to  ask  thy  pardon,  and  confess 
her  crime.  [Kneels.) 

Fitz.  ’Tis  false,  ’tis  false!  ( Pushing  her  forcibly  from 
him.)  Yes,  were  she  at  my  feet,  I’d  strike  the  wanton 
lifeless  to  the  earth,  and  shew  the  terrible  revenge  of  in¬ 
jured  fathers.  I’d  tear — 

Enter  Keeper,  hastily  down  steps. 

Keep .  Young  woman,  you  have  aroused  his  anger  ; 
’twere  better  now  to  leave  him  for  awhile. 

Fitz.  Thou  weep’st,  it  would  give  thee  pain?  then  I’ll 
not  kill  her.  No,  no,  I’ll  bless,  I’ll  pardon  her ;  my 
child  !  my  child  ! — but  she’s  dead.  Yes,  yes, I  know  it  all. 

Agnes.  He’d  pardon  me.  Oh,  blessed,  blessed  sound. 
Oh,  what  a  weight  t’has  taken  from  my  heart:  he’d 
pardon  me,  and  1  am  happy. 

Keep.  Come,  lady ! 

Agnes.  I  will,  I  will :  farewell,  my  father.  God  bless 
you,  and  restore  you. 

Keep  You  must  leave  him  now  ! 

Fitz.  Leave  me  !  you  shall  not  go,  you  shall  not  go. 

Agnes.  Do  you  hear  that  ?  my  presence  still  is  dear  to 
him.  Oh,  joy  !  oh,  joy  !  Farewell,  farewell,  my  father! 

*  Fitz.  Father  !  what  means  she  ?  who  calls  me  by  that 
name,  and  with  that  voice  ?  ’tis  long  since  last  I  heard 
it— again!  again! 

Agnes.  Father  !  dearest,  dearest,  father  ! 
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Fitz.  Sweet  music,  sweet  music;  but  she’s  dead,  and 
this  is  mockery.  Ah,  that  I  could  see  clear !  but,  no, 
all’s  dark  !  dark!  You’ll  come  again  ?  (7o  Agnes) 

Agnes.  Or  die  !  Farewell!  [Exit  with  Keeper  up  steps. 

Fitz.  Die!  she  is  dead:  ah,  she  is  gone!  has  left  me, 
has  left  me  again  !  left  me  to  double  madness  !  No,  ’twas* 
a  dream !  and  yet  I  heard  her  voice,  and  saw  her  form  : 
they  cheated  me.  Barbarous  traitors !  see,’  see,  they 
grin,  they  mock  at  me  !  She’s  dead,  she’s  gone.  Oh, 
wretches  !  But  I’ll  be  revenged  !  lost,  lost  Fitzarden  ! 

[He  goes  to  the  grated  door  which  he  shakes  furiously — the 
Keeper  pushes  him  away,  he  throws  himself  on  the  earth, 
in  despair  and  the  scene  closes  upon  him. 


SCENE  IV. 

A  Landscape. 

Enter  Alvanley,  r.  h.  and  Adder,  l.  h. 

A  Ivan.  It  is  but  too  clear,  Agnes  and  her  child  have 
perished  ;  and  I,  wretch,  am  her  murderer  ! 

Adder.  This  scarf  and  veil  1  found  in  a  neighbouring 
forest,  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  in  whose  cold  bosom  she 
has  doubtless  sought  repose. 

Alvan.  No  doubt,  no  doubt,  she  but  visited  the  scene 
of  her  crime,  to  expiate  it  :  her  father  mad  and  impover¬ 
ished  herself  scorned  and  deserted  by  her  seducer  ' 
What  firmness  could  survive  it?  What  now  remains  for 
me,  but  to  search  for  her  poor  remains,  and  in  a  splendid 

monument  perpetuate  her  virtues,  and  my  villany _ her 

repentance,  and  my  despair. 

Adder.  Seek  some  relief - 

Alvan.  Aye,  rush  from  folly  to  folly  :  mix  with  the 
heartless  world,  the  pale  cold  form  of  Agnes  for  ever  at 
my  side— hear  her  accusing  voice  in  every  breeze,  see 
her  reproachful  look  at  every  board— poisoning  my  plea¬ 
sures— shutting  out  my  peace— drag  through  a  lingering 
round  of  weary,  hopeless,  years,  and  die  the  execrable  victim 
o  my  vices,  with  the  coroding  consciousness  that  Agnes’ 
parting  breath  breathed  curses  on  me.  Oh,  ’tis  too  much 
my  soul  shrinks  from  the  prospect !  One  bold  step  ends 
this  anguish  :  she  has  but  gone  before,  and  I  will  follow. 
Agnes,  I  come  .  (Presents  a  pistol.) 
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Enter  Rattleton  and  Emily,  l.  h. 

Rat.  Hold,  madman  !  what  is  it  you  would  do  ?  Ha,  AI- 
vanley  !  the  seducer  of  Miss  Ag’nes —  (Recognizing  him. ) 

Alvan.  Who  now  would  die  for  her,  as  she  has  died  for 

him. 

Emily.  Agnes  dead!  forbid  it,  Heaven!  she  lives  to 
bless  us  all.  * 

Alvan.  What!  Agnes  living?  then  I’m  nota  murderer : 
thank  God,  thank  God  for  that.  ( Drops  pistol. J  Oh, 
my  friends,  speak  for  me,  plead  for  me,  I  implore ;  1  am  a 
penitent,  heart-broken  man!  Every  bar  to  our  union  is 
removed.  Let  me  make  every  reparation  in  my  power, 
and  restore  her  to  that  rank  in  society  from  which  my 
guilt  seduced  her. 

Emily.  This  looks  like  penitence  :  she  comes  !  Let 
her  not  see  you  yet ! 

Alvan.  But  will  you  promise? — 

Emily.  I  will,  I  will  ;  you  must  assist  me,  Rattleton. 

Rat.  Assist  you,  dearest  Emily — aye, that  I  will.  I  am 
a  thoughtless  volatile  fellow,  ready  to  laugh  at  everyfolly 
as  it  rises  :  but  though  many  may  say  that  I  have  very 
little  head,  I  trust  no  one  can  deny  I  have  a  heart.  She 
comes,  and  with  our  father.  This  way,  leave  all  to 
Emily  ;  we’ll  wait  your  signal. 

\_Exit  Rattleton  and  Alvanlei/.  r.  h. 

Emily.  Blessed  sight !  he  once  again  her  friend,  the 
world  will  quickly  follow  ! 

Enter  Agnes  and  Goodall.  l.  h.  ' 

My  dear,  dear,  Agnes!  (Embracing  her. )  I  cannot  wait 
your  sanction  to  embrace  her,  Sir.  (to  Goodall.) 

Good.  No,  no,  affection  will  not  be  schooled  ;  one 
warm  greeting  of  the  heart  is  worth  fifty  hollow  ones  of 
the  hand;  but  you  have  my  full  permission.  We  have 
seen  Fitzarden,  he  has  been  moved  to  tears. 

Agnes.  But  he  did  not  recollect  me  : - - 

Good.  He  will  in  time;  some  gleams  of  recollection 
often  broke  upon  him  ;  so  long  accustomed  to  regard  you 
dead,  he  cannot  all  at  once  resign  the  thought ;  besides, 
his  present  habitation,  your  sad  appearance,  altered  by 
grief  and  suffering;  this  menial  dress — all,  all  forbad 
his  perfect  recognition.  A  scheme. has  flashed  upon  me  : 

I  will  have  his  favorite  room  in  my  house  altered  to  re¬ 
present  his  cell,  will  change  his  dress  while  sleeping 
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and  convey  him  thither  unknowing- :  have  you  attired  as 
you  were  wont  to  be — take  his  senses  by  surprise; 
thoughts  of  past  times  will  all  recur  again,  he’ll  know 
you,  bless  you,  and  make  all  of  us  happy. 

Agnes.  Goodness  and  virtue  meed  you. 

Good.  I’ll  about  the  preparations  immediately  ;  walk 
you  slowly  down  to  my  house  with  Emily,  and  by  that 
time  every  thing  shall  be  completed.  [ Exit  Goodall.  L.  h. 

Agnes.  With  what  a  beating  heart  I  wait  the  event  ; 
could  I  but  once  more  hear  him  call  me  by  my  name,  and 
bless  me  with  his  forgiveness,  I  should  die  in  peace  ;  and 
something  tells  me  my  hopes  will  not  be  vain.  We  yet 
may  pass  our  days  in  peace  together,  estimable  Emily. 

Emily.  Should  your  father  recover,  my  dear  Agnes, 
but  one  thing  will  be  wanting  to  complete  your  happiness! 
— Alvanley’s  repentance  and  reparation. 

Agnes.  Oh,  name  him  not — lie  is  a  villain  ! 

Emily.  Yes,  but  a  repentant  one. 

Agnes.  He  is  the  murderer  of  my  peace  and  honor! 

Emily.  But  still  he  is  the  father  of  your  child. 

Agnes.  He  is  my  seducer  ! 

Emily.  He  will  be — your  husband. 

Agnes.  My  husband  !  is  he  not  bound  unto  another  ? 

Emily.  No,  every  obstacle  to  your  union  is  removed: 
his  father  dead  :  his  heart  alive  to  virtue. 

Agnes.  Is  he  not  in  London,  brooding  o’er  fresh 
villany  ? 

Emily.  No,  he  is  here. 

Agnes.  Here! 

Enter  Rattleton  and  Alvanley,  rushing  out.  R.  H. 

Alvan.  Yes,  at  your  feet,  ( Kneels )  Agnes,  my  adored, 

my  injured  Agnes!  can  you  forgive  a  wretch  like  me _ 

the  source  of  all  your  errors,  all  your  woes  ? 

Agnes.  Alvanley,  cruel,  guilty,  wretched,  penitent., 
Alvanley!  partner  of  mv  crimes! — my  heart . 

Rat.  I  H  not  have  another  word  said,  your  hearts  are 
agreed  on  the  subject,  and  whatever  you  may  say  doesn’t 
signify  a  button.  Alvanley,  I  wish  you  joy  in  this 
double  accession  to  your  honors,  and  your  honor  ;  Agnes, 
snail  soon  wish  you  joy  on  your  nuptials,  for  you  shall 
be  married  directly.  Emily  and  I  have  been  foolish  enough 
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to  commit  matrimony,  and  we  must  positively  have  some¬ 
body  to  keep  us  in  countenance.  But  we  must  off  to  old 
dad  in  law’s,  he  will  be  waiting  for  us.  No  words  ;  this 
way,  this  way.  Come,  Emily.  [Exeunt  Rat.  §  Em.  L.  H. 
Alvan.  My  heart’s  too  full  for  thanks — Agnesi 
Agnes.  Truant!  Alvanley  !  Husband  ! 

[Exeunt  Alvanley  and  Agnes.  L.  H. 

SCENE  V. 

The  favorite  apartment  of  Fitzarden  decorated  with  Pic¬ 
tures — a  frame  in  centre,  ivith  steps  leading  up  to  it,  a 
green  baize  before  it —  Agnes  seated  at  a  liarp  behind — 
Fitzarden  discovered  asleep  on  a  sofa — Goodall,  Rattle- 
ton,  and  Emily,  behind  the  sofa  watching  him  — the 
Keeper  standing  on  the  opposite  side. 

Good.  There,  that  will  do,  that  will  do  ;  have  you 
every  thing  ready  ? 

Rat.  Do  you  think  he  will  be  waking  soon  ? 

Keep.  ’Tis  near  his  time,  sleep  is  mechanical  with 
him  :  it  has  been  rather  a  habit  than  otherwise,  of  late. 

Good.  Away,  away,  then;  (Exit  Keeper.  L.  ti.J 
if  I  don’t  prove  a  good  doctor  in  this  case,  I’ll  never 
take  out  a  disploma  for  insanity,  but  confess  myself  more 
mad  than  my  patient.  We  will  commence  operations 
directly  ;  see,  he  arouses  himself.  [Fitzarden  awakes. 

Fitz.  Sleeping!  would  I  could  sleep  like  her  !  in  her 
lone  cell,  she  sleeps  the  sleep  of  death  ;  how  long  will 
this  continue  ?  1  had  a  dream  of  days  long  past,  bright 

days!  would  it  would  come  again.  Great  Heaven  !  what 
change,  what  place  is  this?  Oh,  I  should  know  this  spot : 
is  reason  dawning,  or  is  madness  coming  ?  No  cell,  no 
chains,  no  straw  ?  no,  no,  1  am  not  mad  !  What's  that, 
what’s  that? 

Rat.  A  friend  ! 

Fitz.  Have  1  a  friend?  She  was  snatched  from  me  by 
the  damned  artifices  of  a  human  fiend !  Who  called  him 
friend  ?  no  !  no  !  I  have  no  friend  ! 

Good.  Alvanley,  stung  by  remorse,  and  eager  to  repay 
the  wrongs  he’s  wrought  you,  now  comes  to  give  her  to 
your  arms  again,  and  crave  your  blessing  on  her  union. 

Fitz.  For  shame,  for  shame !  falsehood  but  ill  becomes 
that  hoary  head. 

Good.  By  heaven,  I — 
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Fitz.  You  mock  me,  Sir.  I  tell  you  she  is  dead,  poor 
Agnes.  Cold!  cold!  cold! 

Emily.  (Drawing  back  the  curtain ,  and  discovering 
Agnes  behind  seated  at  harp.).  Has  not  this  portrait  some 
resemblance  to  her  ? 

Fitz.  Ha,  hide  her!  hide  her  !  she  has  shot  lightning 
through  my  veins  :  and  see,  see  at  her  command  the  spirits 
of  departed  joys  flit  quickly  by,  pointing  and  mocking 
at  me,  as  they  pass — Quick,  let  me  fly  ! 

[As  he  is  rushing  off,  R.H.  Agnes  plays  and  sings, 

“  Tears  such  as  tender  fathers  shed, 

That  voice  !  that  voice  !  and  yet,  oh,  tell  me  art  thou  real 
or  sent  by  hell  to  tantalize  my  soul  ! 

Agnes.  (Rising  in  the  frame.)  Father  !  beloved  father  ! 

Fitz.  Ha,  ’tis  no  illusion  !  for  by  the  thick  pulsation 
of  my  heart,  I  feel  ’tis  she;  my  long-lost  child,  my  much-  • 
loved  erring  and  forgiven  Agnes  ! 

They  rush  into  each  others  arms,  she  falls  then  at- his  feet, 
and  embraces  his  knees — Alvanley  followed  by  Gilbert 
and  Meriel,  enters  with  the  child,  and  kneels  by  Agnes. 
— Picture. —  The  Curtain  falls  to  music. 


DISPOSITION  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  AT  THE 
FALL  OF  THE  CURTAIN. 

Fitzarden. 

Goodall.  Child.  Alvan.  Agnes.  Emily.  Rat.  Mer.  Gil. 
R-  H0  [l.  h. 
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